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THE STRANGER AT BOAT 
O' BRUAR. 
A CARGLEN STORY. 


By ALEXANDER GORDON. 


I. 


T was a cold evening in the latter part of December some thirty 

years ago. 

Hour after hour the snow had been falling in big heavy flakes, 
and when night came on the incessant storm continued to rage in 
Boat o’ Bruar hamlet. 

The woods which rose from behind the little knot of cottages, in 
rocky shelves of beech and birch and elm, now carried their full share 
of the sudden snowfall. In the glen, the roads were blocked and 
travelling dangerous ; the new railway, running along a high bank 
above the Carglen burn, was crossed by frequent wreaths ; the deep 
river, farther down, which at all times raced past the hamlet with a 
noisy roar, was now swollen into rage by large quantities of melted 
snow from its tributary hills ; and the broad plain of Dunderkeith, on 
the opposite side of the stream, showed to the gleams of a sickly moon 
which now and again peeped through the storm clouds a long 
expanse of country on whose breast winter had laid its iciest hand. 

The wind blew from the north, smiting the little village with all its 
force, and driving forward the snow showers that swept from the 
open plain. In every dwelling careful hands had heaped upon the 


hearth a huge evening fire. 
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But the cosiest of all cottages in the highland hamlet was that 
known as the “ Bruar Inn,” a tempting place of call for man and 
beast, standing at the foot of a towering cliff just where the main 
road joined a long suspension bridge which led across the river. 

In those days, people making use of the bridge had to pay their 
toll-fares. 

Foot passengers were allowed to escape with a moderate fee, but 
the farmers and others who rode in their vehicles were heavily 
mulcted ere they passed the gate. To “Lang Johnnie Auld,” the 
landlord of the Bruar Inn, was entrusted the task of minding the 
bridge and gathering in the money. 

The inn consisted of a “ butt” and a “ ben,” with a large closet 
placed between. The “butt” was the kitchen and place of general 
resort, the “ben” was the parlour or best room, and the closet was a 
place for odds and ends, serving the purpose also of a beer and spirit 
cellar. 

The ancient eight-day clocks throughout the hamlet had just 
sounded the stroke of seven, and still the “on-ding ” fell. One after 
another, village friends and cronies began to forgather around the 
ingle in the cheery “ Bruar.” Lang Johnnie himself sat in his arm- 
chair at the snuggest side of the chimney. 

“ Haith, sirs, it’s a snaw,” said he, by way of conversation. 

“ A gey snaw it is,” cried Andrew Steenson, known as a hewer of 
wood in Airton Forest. 

“ Few fowk ’ll pass the brig the nicht,” was a remark hazarded by 
Jeems o’ the Loch, an old man who had done many a hard day’s 
“ darg” in the course of his eighty winters, but now lived at his ease, 
concerned only with tending a certain boat-house on the Loch o’ 
Dwynie, where his lord and master, the Earl of Braefield, came at 
times for the fishing. 

“T mind a snaw jest like this in the year thirty-an’-twa,” said 
Granny Auld, the mother of Lang Johnnie, a grim and wrinkled 
dame, in a clean starched “mutch,” pulling hard at a seasoned pipe. 

“* Hoot, fie, woman,” cried Jeems o’ the Loch, who, in the long 
ago, had spoken words of love to Granny (a brave lassie then). 
“ Hoot, fie, wife,” said he, “what’s the need for gangin’ back to the 
year thirty-an’-twa to find a snaw like that oot by? Mony and 
mony’s the ane that we ha’e seen since then.” 

“ Ay, nae doot,” Granny replied. “Bit ye see, Jeems, the year 
thirty-an’-twa was a time the likes o’ whicli comes to a woman bit 
aince in a life.” 

‘Haud yer bletherin’ tongue, mither,” cried the landlord, her 
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dutiful son. “Be quiet, canna ye? Ye’re aye deavin’ us wi’ the 
the year thirty-an’-twa.” 

“ Jock,” said she, “I'll no haud ma tongue. Ye ha’e the same 
cause to remember thae things that I hiv masel. Had ye no a hand 
that nicht in the death o’ Ellen Maclean, the puir thing that——” 

But now, when every neighbour was pricking up his ears to hear 
once more the old familiar tale, a bell rang in the outer passage. 


II. 


“Heaven be thankit! Toll fare frae ane,” cried Lang Johnnie, 
springing to his feet and making for the door. The peal of the 
wheezy bell assured him that a traveller stood on the inner side of 
the bridge, waiting for the gate to be unlocked. 

The folks around the hearth could hear the turning of the key, 
and the creaking of the hinges as the landlord swung back the iron 
grating. ‘Then there came the tramp of a horse’s hoof, and the sound 
of a human voice. Andrew Steenson went to the door. 

“Tt’s aman on a mettlesom’ horse, neebors,” he whispered. “ Bit 
ye niver saw sic a sicht as he is frae heid to feet covert wi’ the snaw. 
It’s a stranger chiel, I’m thinkin’, tee; ay, and he’s gettin’ aff the 
beast.” 

Andrew, on tiptoe, crept gently back into the kitchen, and resumed 
his seat on a three-legged stool. All were now on the alert for the 
entrance of the stranger. 

“He s’ali be weel rubbit doon, sir, fed, and made warm,” Lang 
Johnnie was saying, in allusion, no doubt, to the needs of the quad- 
ruped. ‘“ Weel taken care o’, aye,” he repeated ; “so gang yer wa’s 
ben the hoose and ha’e a look at the fire.” 

The stranger kicked his toes against the lintel, shaking the snow 
from his boots and leggings, undid and laid aside his heavy travelling 
coat, and then came forward into the room. 

“ What a night,” said he, by way of salutation. 

“Deed it’s a snaw, sir,” answered one ; “ A fair on-ding,” piped 
another ; “A deevil o’ a browst,” cried Jeems o’ the Loch. But 
Granny Auld took the pipe from her cheek, looked hard at the 
stranger first, and then at her ancient woocr, and said she, “ Hoot fie, 
sirs, nane o’ yer ill talk aboot deevils or deevils’ browst. It’s an 
awsome nicht to be oot in, I’se grant ye that, bit it’s God A’mighty’s 
weather, jest the same.” 

“He lays it on —— thick though,” said the horseman, in no 
amiable mood. 
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“A heathen man and a blasphemer,” thought Andrew Steenson,. 
as he sat stolidly eyeing the traveller, who hastened to appropriate 
the landlord’s vacant chair. 

“ Drain your glasses, friends,” cried the stranger, as he held his 
hands to the warm peat “lowe.” “Drink up and have another 
rouser. I'll pay the piper.” 

“ And yet there’s a glint o’ grace in him,” was Andrew’s second 
thought, as he heard these joyful words. 

Drinks for all,” cried the traveller, throwing at the same time a 
crown-piece upon the table. “Each man order his own—and a cup 
of hot brandy for me. That’s the grog for Jasper Griggs on a winter’s 
night.” 

“Jasper Griggs,” Andrew reflected, “ Maister Griggs, oh, that’s 
what the man ca’s himsel’ is’t? I kenna whether Griggs be Inglish 
or Irish. Inglish, I’m thinkin’, for he speaks wi’ a soothlan’ kind o’ 
tongue, and drinks that dauble o’ brandy instead o’ the honest 
hielan’ whisky.” 

“ Here’s wussin’ yer health, Maister Griggs,” cried Andrew in his 
fine familiar way. “Yer vera guid health, sir,” he added, “and 
better weather for yer journey.” 

An emphatic “ Ay” came in chorus from the general company. 
Mr. Griggs nodded his thanks, and then, without a word, raised the 
tumbler of hot brandy to his lips and tossed off the liquid at a single 
mighty gulp. 

“Sal, he can drink,” thought the Bruar folks, as they watched 
this acticn. 

Andrew Steenson was now itching to ask the traveller a thousand 
questions, as for example, What was his rank in life? Where he came 
from? Whither he was bound? What his business might be ? and, 
Why, in the name of Providence, he ventured abroad in such a 
snowfall? Andrew, at this moment, with the whisky stirring his 
spirit, saw life “gloriously,” but, unlike the Attic sage, he scarcely 
saw it “whole,” and he could imagine no duty or purpose which 
would lead a man forth into a pitiless maelstrém like that now 
desolating the glen. 

But there was something in the bearing and manner of the 
stranger which chilled the hearts of the hamlet-men, and froze the 
genial current of their inquisitive souls. 

Mr. Griggs was a tall, well-made man of fifty or so, with short, 
grizzled hair, a short, grey beard, and an eye which glared at times 
like that of a savage bull, while at others it was turned to the 
company with the furtive glance of a snarling cur—an evil eye, 
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Andrew Steenson said to himself, and one that you liked not to look 
upon when the kind “creatur ” made you benevolent and full of 
love for the world. 

Ill at ease, therefore, and silent for a time, were most of the 
village folks. But the whisky is a stimulating drink—Granny Auld had 
drawn a drop of the best—and by-and-by tongues began to chatter. 

“ Ye’ll be come frae Eilfin, sir, I’se warrant that,” said Jeems 0’ 
the Loch. 

At first the stranger did not reply, but after a little pause he said, 
* Yes, my friend, I have come from Eilfin.” 

“ And it’s Kail that ye’re makkin for, I’ll swear?” continued Jeems. 

“ Kail!” said Mr. Griggs, in a tone of apparent surprise, “I 
have never heard the name of the place.” 

“No ken Kail?” cried one; “Niver heard o’ the place ?” said 
another ; “ Ha’e a careo’ us !” cried a third, “ a’ body kens Kail ; its 
name has spread to Lunnon toun itsel’.” 

Mr. Griggs responded by cursing the town; “If it be a town,” said 
he, with a mighty oath. 

“Ye're free spoken, sir” said Andrew Steenson. “We're a 
plain, God-fearin’, sober fowk here—(hic)—and we dinna haud wi’ 
unholy aiths. Oor yea’s yea, and our nay, nay.” 

“That sounds like Scripture,” said the stranger, with a curious 
leer, “ but I fear I am no theologian.” 

“Deed it may weel be,” said Andrew bluntly, “for there’s 
neyther wut nor Scriptur’ in a swearin’ man.” 

“Drink up,” cried the stranger hastily, “and a truce to all 
nonsense. A word’s but a word. Fill me another cup, good dame, 
and, hark ye, more of the spirit this time and less of the water.” 

Lang Johnnie, having seen to the traveller’s horse, now entered 
the door. 

“T’ve steppit roon’ to the Bruar post-office,” said he, “and what 
dae ye think? De’il a post is there, the nicht. The glen’s fair 
smother’t wi’ the snaw, and Geordie Girdwood’s stormstead up the 
pairrish. If ye’re bent on takkin’ the road, sir, I fear I maun tell ye 
it’s a clear impossibility this e’en.” 

The stranger rose to his feet. His face, which the heat of the 
fire had flushed, suddenly turned as pale as the falling snow in the 
outside heavens. ‘“ My business is pressing,” said he, faintly. “I 
must reach Blairston on Dron before I sleep. It is a matter of life 
and death.” 

“Ye'll no win to Blairston the nicht,” said Johnnie decisively. 

The stranger’s countenance darkened. A new idea seemed to 
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have entered his head. “Yours is a fine trumped-up story,” he 
cried ina savage voice. “One of your highland tricks for detaining 
a traveller, and getting money out of him, eh?” 

“It’s no dootin’ ma word that ye are, is’t?” said Jonnnie, with a 
sorrowful shake of the head. 

“‘ Something like that, neighbour,” said the stranger. 

A score of angry eyes now glared at Mr. Griggs. The honour of 
Lang Johnnie was the honour of the hamlet, and to have his 
righteousness called in question, more especially regarding a matter 
where the temptation of interest lay upon his own side, was more than 
the good people could stomach. Andrew Steenson angrily pushed 
his glass across the table, as if to say, “ Had I kent it was a man 
like this I was sociable wi’, it’s lang or I wad ha’e drank his dram.” 
Truth must add, however, that the glass had no liquor left in it. 

“T’m sure it’s no that I want ye to bide here in the ‘ Bruar,’” 
said Lang Johnnie haughtily. “We ha’e nae spare bed, and to pit 
ye up in the room ben the hoose means clean linen weel-air’d, an 
awfu’ loss o’ guid peat, and me masel driven oot to a neebor’s place 
for the share o’ a cauld bed, and a’ this fuss for a siller croon maybe. 
Na! There’s an honest bawbee to be made, I’se no deny’t, on the 
yale or the speerit, but de’il a thing upon whilly-whain’ wi’ gentle 
fowk or ’tendin’ to their wants.” 

The stranger was now greatly concerned. “Is it indeed the 
case,” said he, “that I cannot push on, when my horse has rested 
and fed?” 

“ Ay, it’s that,” replied the landlord. “ Yet, if sae be there’s a 
single doot in yer mind, c’wa oot and see for yersel.” 

* Ay, let’s awa oot thegither and ha’e a peep at the glen,” cried 
Andrew Steenson, rising from his seat, and presenting a visible 
unsteadiness in the legs. 

“ Agreed,” said the stranger. 

“ Bide a wee, then, till we licht the lanterns,” said Lang Johnnie. 
We'll ha’e muckle need o’ them.” 


? 


III. 


In a few seconds the whole company, with the exception of 
Granny Auld, to the number of a dozen or fifteen souls, were out 
in the storm, dimly lighted on their way by a couple of blinking 
lanterns. 

Behind them the river roared in its channel ; the shrieking gusts, 
with blinding clouds of whirling flake, went driving up the glen, and 
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all around, on road and rock, hillock and brae, the beds of drifted 
snow lay gathered in dense and heavy wreaths. 

Lang Johnnie and the stranger strode together in front, Andrew 
Steenson, Jeems o’ the Loch, and the rest following close upon their 
heels. 

The glen, which led from the hamlet up to the open country, was 
a wild, ragged, and eerie place. Even in summer, when days were 
pleasant, and cool nights reflected the peace of heaven, this lonesome 
spot was not without its dangers. Travellers who knew not the ins 
and outs of the winding track found a difficulty in piloting their 
course, for the way was narrow, stony, and treacherous. But to-night, 
when the winds of heaven had been let loose upon the earth, when 
the storm had done its best (or its worst) when “the burn wi’ snawy 
wreaths up-choked, wild-eddying swirl’d,” when the next step in the 
straggling path might prove a step into the other world, it was beyond 
the skill of the wariest native either to foot it or ride through the 
glen. 

“Dye see yon great heap o’ snaw rinnin’ frae the Red Stane 
craig clean across the road, and awa’ doon through the wuid to the 
side of the burn?” said Lang Johnnie to the stranger, as he turned 
his lantern on the space thus indicated. “ D’ye think it’s in the 
strength o’ mortal man to win his way through a wreath like that?” . 

“ Ay, d’ye think’t ?” cried half a dozen throats in unison. 

“* Sal, and that’s bit ae sample,” said Lang Johnnie triumphantly. 
“ The haill glen’s packit fu’ wi’ them. Man—sir, I wad say—if ony 
human creatur’ alive could get doon the road the nicht, let alane 
gangin’ up, it’s Geordie Girdwood, the post, and Geordie himsel’s 
beat. He’s stormstead up the gate, and there'll be nae letters at 
Boat o’ Bruar this dismal e’en.” 

“If Geordie canna, the de’il himsel’ wadna,” said Andrew 
Steenson. 

“Ts there no other way, round or about, by which one could get 
out of this infernal dungeon?” asked Mr. Griggs. 

“Na, nane,” cried Andrew. “ Ye see, sir, the Boat o’ Bruar is 
like holy Jeroos’lem. It’s a ceety ‘compactly built thegither,’ rocks 
ahin’, rocks at the side, rocks here and rocks there, a place shut oot 
frae the haill warl’ amaist, aye save and excep’ by the chain brig 
leadin’ ower the river. Bit there’s Eilfin, frien’, ye can try yer wey 
back to there, if ye ha’e he’rt eneuch for that.” 

The stranger paced about for a minute or so—“ fair foamin’ at 
the mou’ like a mad tyke,” as Andrew whispered to Jeems o’ the 
Loch. Then he paused. 
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“‘T have no choice but to abide where I am,” said he. “ Land- 
lord, you must put me up. Cosy, you know, but as plain as possible. 
Unless,” he added, raising his voice sufficiently high for all to hear, 
“unless some good friend in the village has a bed to offerme? I 
always prefer a private house to an inn for my sleeping quarters.” 

“ Na, na, sir,” cried Andrew, as the general spokesman, “ na, na. 
We tak’ the bread oot o’ nae man’s mou’. It’s Lang Johnnie and 
the ‘ Bruar’ for you, or the cauld snaw in this waefu’ glen.” 

Together they retraced their steps to the little inn, and every- 
thing at length being amicably settled, they all sat down to drink 
another glass at the expense of the traveller. 


IV. 


“Vor bed’ll be ready ben the hoose, sir, in less than a jiffy,” 
Granny Auld was saying, “bit, ye see, it tak’s some time to get a 
warm lowe and to air the linen. Marion Dow that’s helpin’ me is 
a smart lassie, though, and ye’ll no’ be kept waitin’ for lang.” 

Mr. Griggs had evidently passed into a very serious mood. Some 
of the people noticed that there were large beads of sweat upon his 
forehead. 

“ Granny,” said Andrew Steenson, who was now at least three 
sheets in the wind, “ will ye no tell us that tale o’ yours about the 
year thirty-an’-twa? There’s little speech gaun forrit, and ’twill 
help ’s to while awa’ the time.” 

“ Ay,” said Granny, taking up the thread of her story just as if 
an interruption had not occurred, “ the year thirty-an’-twa brocht a 
winter’s on-ding the vera marrow o’ this the nicht. I ha’e cause to 
mind it weel, and sae ha’e ithers. I was younger then than I 
am the noo, and I was mither o’ twa strappin’ sons, bit ane’s cauld 
in the earth the day, and the t’ither’s nae the man that he was.” 

“It’s a’ blethers, mither,” Lang Johnnie cried. 

“Jock,” said the dame, “it’s no blethers. Ye ken yersel’ that 
ye’re nae the lad that ye aince was. Bit noo to ma tale. It’s up at the 
Kaim o’ Dindurk we were livin’ at the time, as braw a place, wi’ as 
fine fallow land and hill pastur’ for sheep, as ye wad see in a’ the 
pairrish roon’. We were a hantle better in warl’s gear than we 
chance to be the day.” 

“Umph !” growled the landlord, who did not relish this. 

“ Ay, we had a bonnie bit o’ land, infield and ootfield there,” 
Granny went on without heeding her son’s snort ; “ay so, and weel 
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ken’t we were. This was afore the thirty-an’-twa, ye’ll keep in mind. 
Aweel, nae far frae the fairm o’ the Kaim—cheek by jowl amaist— 
was a cottar’s croft o’ the same name. It was a wee bit o’ a place, 
wi’ soor cauld earth, open to a’ weathers, puir and ill-favour’t, and 
a puir fowk dwalt upon’t. ‘They were lang Tam Maclean, a widower 
chiel then, his bedrid sister Jane, and a slip o’ a dochter, Ellen. 
Tam hissel’ was grim as the vera de’il, bit, as if to mak’ amends, 
natur’ had made his little lass uncommon fine, wi’ blue twinklin’ 
e’en, lang gowden silky hair, a skin clean and puir as the white gowan 
springin’ on the lea, and a step like that o’ a lightsome lamb friskin’ 
on the green. Bit we were a prood race, the Aulds, and we didna 
care for the puir Macleans, though we bore them nae ill-will.” 

“ And what o’ the bairns ?” Jeems o’ the Loch inquired. 

“*Twas clean ither with them,” said she. ‘“ Awa’ at the schule 
up the road, ma twa lads and the little lass stood side by side in the 
class. ‘Together they gae’d an’ cam’, and it happen’t so that Willie, 
ma younger son, fell heid ower heels in love wi’ Ellen Maclean. 
When schulein’ time was by, and the lads had grown young men 
(it was then the spring o’ the year thirty-an’-twa), sal, if Willie didna’ 
begin to talk o’ marryin’ Ellen. His faither and me were mad wi’ 
rage (we were uppish fowk ye’ll mind), bit Willie aye kept on, for he 
wudna e’er be led. An’ what d’ye think? Ellen declar’t that she 
didna lo’e him best, bit had gi’en her troth to Tod McGregor, the 
son o’ a poacher ne’er-do-weel, wi’ nae chance o’ a black bawbee 
iver comin to grace his pooch. Lord save usa’! Wasna that a 
fair come-doon for pridefu’ fowk like us? Ay, ’deed was’t. "Twas 
bad eneuch that a son o’ oors should speir a tocherless lass, bit ’twas 
mair than flesh c’ud thole to ken he was refus’t. The spite and 
spleen that raise in ma he’rt I ha’ena tongue to tell. Willie, the daft 
and silly gowk, took it a’ sair tomind. He had aye been a dowie kind 
o’ bairn. He began to dwine in health, took to his bed, and the 
doctor cam’ frae Kail. ‘It’s a decline he’s in,’ the doctor said, ‘and 
I dinna think the lad will live.’ Bit he did live, though, and gat up 
again and about.” 

“ Was he cure’t ?” Andrew Steenson asked. 

“ ©’ what?” Granny inquired. 

“‘O’ love,” Andrew explained. 

“‘ Na,” Granny rejoined, “ and griev’t I was at that. Aweel,” she 
said, “ wha sh’ud I meet on the road ae day bit young Tod McGregor. 
I think I was clean possessed wi’ the de’il, for, says I, ‘Tod, I hear 
ye’re after the lass up at the Croft o’ the Kaim. Tak’ my advice 
and be deene wi’t, for there’s nae howp for you. Willie and her'll 
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soon be wed.’ Haith, I can see yet the look that he gave me then. 
It was an awfu’ lee I’d tell’t, and I lived to rue it sair.” 

“ Ye did, Granny, ay, ye did,” said old Jeems and others. 

“* Wae’s me, sirs, I’m coomin’ noo to darker bits o’ ma tale. Ae 
simmer nicht, they brocht him hame—Willie, ma son—feet forrit, a’ 
clootit wi’ bluid, and life nearly gane. They had fund the lad on ’s 
back in a ditch by the side o’ the road in the glen. He niver sp’ak 
a word. Neist day he was dead.” 

“ And what o’ Tod?” said Jeems o’ the Loch. 

“ Tod McGregor had fled! I'll aye think that Willie and him 
met by chance in the glen, that they quarrel’t there and focht, and 
that the cause o’t a’ was the muckle lee I tell’t.” 

“ Tt’s a case for the Great Day and the White Throne,” Andrew 
Steenson cried, “ bit I’d risk ma soul it was Tod McGregor’s wark.” 

“There was mair trouble and sin yet,” Granny went on in her 
low, chanting voice, “for wha sh’ud be ta’en the neist bit ma ain 
husband John. First, it was an ordnar’ cauld like, and syne the 
influenzy. Then it took the lungs, and, afore a fortnicht’s time, he 
was lyin’ dead a corp’. Ay, it was dule and sorrow a’. Did ye iver 
hear the like’s o’t? And there’s mair yet to come. It’s heavy debts 
we were left wi’? The fairm stock was sauld, we were driven forth 
frae hoose and hame, and doon we cam’ here to the inn, Jock ma 
son, and me. Ay, and tha’s bit half o’t. Ye'll hear o’ the puir 
Macleans noo.” 

* Ay, let’s hear o’ them,” said a voice or two. 

“* Aweel, Ellen did grieve ear’ and late for Tod. Tam, her 
faither, was aye in and oot at Eilfin town tryin’ to get news o’ him. 
But de’il a word he heard. The scaarlet fivver he gat, though, and 
that sent him to’s bed.” 

“ And the lass, Ellen, had him to nurse, had she no?” said 
Jeems. 

“ Ay, Tam and dowie Jane,” Granny rejoined. “ It was winter 
noo, the winter o’ thirty-an’-twa, and on there cam’ a storm the like 
o’ whilk is seldom seen, I can hear the screich o’ the blasts yet, 
roond aboot the inn, and their cauld sough in the muckle wuid— 
ha’e a’ care o’ ’s, ay, there they’re at it the noo !” 

For a moment she paused, and there came to their ears the loud 
voice of the storm shrieking in the trees, and the flap of the gusts 
around the inn. 

“ Aweel, "twas the dead o’ nicht,” Granny resumed, “and we a’ 
lay in bed. Losh, the storm it still went on, and the wind went 
skirlin’ by like the call o’ a hunder’ wild curlews, There cam’ a 
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knock at the door, risin’ aboon the gale. ‘Wha’s that?’I cried. 
‘It’s me, Mistress Auld,’ said a lassie’s voice ; ‘me, Ellen Maclean. 
I ken ye dinna like me, bit, oh, pit that aside. Faither’s light in the 
heid ; Auntie Jane’s warse ; I’ve had nae sleep for three nichts lang, 
and I’m jest like to dee. Ye’re the best and skeeliest nurse in a’ the 
place, and ye may save faither’s life. C’wa up, for the love o’ God !” 
‘Haud awa’, ye jaud,’ I cried—‘haud awa’ frae here, ye limmer ! 
Is’t no through you I’ve lost ma son? God’s joodgment’s come 
upon ye.’ ‘Qh, dinna!’ she pleadit. ‘Dinna say that, bit come.’ 
‘Double-bar the door,’ cried ma livin’ son Jock. ‘Keep awa’ frae 
here the claverin’ quean ’—was’t no that ye said ?” Granny continued, 
addressing her son. 

“‘ Somethin’ gey like, mither, I fear,” the landlord said. 

“ Weel, I double-barred the door in her face,” Granny proceeded. 
“T can hear this minut’ the cry she then set up, bit it only harden’t 
ma he’rt like the he’rt o’ Pharaoh, king o’ Egypt, and I jest crap 
back into ma warm bed. I didna sleep a wink, though, bit I lay 
hearin’ the thud o’ the wind and the big roar o’ the river. The 
mornin’ cam’, and what d’ye think wit? Bluid, mair bluid !—sin, 
mair sin !—the death o’ twa fowk on ma soul! It weighs me doon, 
sirs—doon, doon, doon z 

Here the oid woman’s head sank upon her lap, she sobbed aloud, 
and her cheeks were wet with tears. 

“ Hoot, fie !” Andrew Steenson cried. “ Dinna tak’ on like that. 
There’s mercy yet for ye. Balm in Geelead,” he stammered forth. 

“ T’m howpin’ for’t,” Granny said, drying now her tears, “ay, I’m 
howpin’ for’t. Aweel, ma frien’s, in blast and snaw the soul o’ Tam 
Maclean had gane to its last accoont, and Ellen lay stark and cauld 
smother’t in the drift. Is’t noa tale o’ sin and shame? Ane, twa, 
three, fower, a’ dead through a woman’s lees and want o’ human 
love. It’s a sair dree I ha’e to dree. Would that I could live the 
time again, and hear the lassie cryin’ at the door! Glad wad I rise 
and lat her in. It’s lang, lang syne that I learnt the lesson frae the 
Buik, ‘ Forgi’e as ye wad be forgi’en.’ And forbye, the puir young 
thing had niver deene nae wrang. Wha can guide the love o’ the 
heart? Nane. It was me that had been the sinner. Oh that she 
were at ma door the nicht!” the old dame again began to wail. 

Just at this moment the bell in the outer passage rang a loud and 
startling peal. 

“Save us a’,” cried Lang Johnnie, springing to his feet. “ That’s 
the ring o’ Sergeant Grant, frae Eilfin toun. I could swear till’t 
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mang a thousan’. 
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The stranger, who had never spoken a word during the old wife’s 
tale, also rose from his chair. His face was white, and his legs 
trembled as he stood. “It’s the Sergeant on ma track,” he cried, 
using now the “hamely” Scots. “Look on Tod McGregor, frien’s, 
and help him in his strait. Granny, woman, speak for me! As ye 
did it not to Ellen, show kindness unto Tod.” 

“Tod McGregor !” cried Andrew Steenson, half-sobered at the 
news. “Tod McGregor!” faintly shrieked the rest. Granny raised 
her eyes, and they met the stranger’s gaze. ‘“ Ay, it’s Tod’s e’en,” 
she said, in a strangely altered voice. 

Again the bell sounded another rattling peal. 

Lang Johnnie made for the door. 

“ Hide me, sirs!” the hunted man exclaimed. “ Dae that, or 
clear the way and let me flee. Woman, will ye no speak the word ?” 
he said again to the dame. 

Granny’s lips were glued ; the brains of the men were muddled ; 
they stood thick in the room ; the gate of the bridge had opened, 
and feet were already crossing the road. 

“It’s ower late noo !” Tod McGregor hissed. 

The Eilfin men had reached the threshold. 

“It’s a bonnie meeting this !” Granny now exclaimed with a 
strange hysterical laugh. “Ay, there’s muckle joy in’t.” Her mind 
had lost its poise. 

That moment the sudden sound of a pistol shot shook the walls 
ofthe inn. Granny Auld sank to the floor done to death by Tod 
McGregor. “The auld limmer has told her tale for the last time on 
earth,” he grimly said. He would have fired again, directing the 
weapon against himself, but Andrew Steenson struck it from his 
hand. 

In another second Tod was a prisoncr. 


Ve 


A month hence the snow had gone, and a soft breeze blew fronf 
the west. The same company sat in the “ Bruar” kitchen, but to- 
night the outer door was open. Andrew Steenson had just returned 
from the county town. 

“Guilty,” said he, “and doomed to death ; that’s the sentence, 
frien’s. "T'was robb’ry first, and murder neist. Hanged by the neck 
he'll be, in ten days’ time. I’ve seen him, though, and a sair 
meetin’ it was. ‘Repent, Tod,’ said I; ‘seek mercy o’ Him while 
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yet it’s called to-day.’ "Twas a’ that I c’ud think on. ‘I will dae 
that,’ said he, ‘and tell the fowk I’m sorry. An ill life I’ve led for 
mony a lang year.’” 

“There, noo !” cried the listeners. 

“Tt’s an awfu’ bit o’ Prohvidence frae first to last,” Andrew 
declared. “It wad dae to pit ina buik. There’s a Poo’er aboon 
Whase eye’s on ’s, and let’s a’ learn a lesson.” 

“Johnnie,” said Andrew, almost in the next breath. “ Johnnie, 
ma frien’, draw a drap o’ the best the nicht. I’ve areal sinkin’ at the 
he’rt. We're a’ sinfu’ creatur’s, and I'll aye say that Granny hersel’ 
and ilka ane that was in the inn wad ha’e tried a bit to save the 
chiel (vengeance is Hs, ye ken) had there been mair time and less 
drink aboot. But God’s will be deene !” 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
THEODORE HOOK. 


HERE is always a certain charm in letters penned long ago, 

and events, habits, and ways of living change so rapidly that 

even a comparatively recent past has its attraction. Especially is 
this the case should they chance to be the correspondence of one 
who was in his time a man of mark. We have before us at this 
moment two bundles, one only a small packet, the other containing 
over a hundred letters. They are in excellent preservation, clean as 
when first dashed off, and the larger number on the thick gilt-edged 
paper in which the last generation delighted. Easy to read they are 
not, for, as often happens, the caligraphy which at first sight appears 
clear and distinct frequently proves illegible when we begin to 
decipher it. Allare in the handwriting of Theodore Hook, the arch- 
humourist, and “ wonderful creature ” as Thomas Campbell calls him. 
Those in the smaller pile are addressed to Mr. John Elliot, and his 
son (who is in his ninety-second year, himself a friend of Hook’s, 
and well known as the doyen of the Athenzeum Club) was kind 
enough to give them to the present writer a few weeks ago. At 
their date Hook, who had just passed his twenty-fourth birthday, 
was the spoiled child of the fashionable world. He had, probably 
through the intervention of the Prince of Wales, been appointed 
Accountant-General and Treasurer of the Mauritius—a post for which 
he was eminently unfitted—and they are of interest as recording his 
first experience of life in the new colony, a pleasing experience 
destined to end so disastrously five years later. Mr. W. J. Broderip, 
the intimate associate and crony to whom the others were sent, 
must have been a delightful person, guileless, with the kindest of 
hearts, endued with a larger fund of good-sense than falls to the lot 
of most, and not averse to a frolic. He was a few months junior to 
Hook, As a Metropolitan police magistrate his ability and upright- 
ness were conspicuous. He was a F.R.S., and ardent naturalist (one 
of the founders of the Society in the Regent’s Park), and his 
“ Zoological Recreations ”"—which we can safely recommend as a 
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fascinating book to those who care for the subject—appeared 
originally in Hook’s magazine. The majority of these letters are, 
with exceptions, amusing reading, full of fun and of gossip jotted 
down freely without restraint. As such, not many would bear 
publication in their entirety, and we should be the last to make 
common property the unconsidered trifles intended for the perusal 
of one alone. It is, however, possible to give a few extracts without 
infringing on the privacy of their nature. They begin in 1836, the 
year he assumed the editorship of the “ New Monthly,” celebrating 
his accession to office by commencing in it his autobiographical “ Gil- 
bert Gurney,” and they continue to within a few days of his death. 

Opening the earlier packet we quote the first letter : 

‘* Hertingfordbury : September 24, 1812. 

“My dear Sir,—I am about to ask a favour of you which 
nothing but the extreme urgency of the case and my perfect 
assurance of your kind disposition would induce meto do. I am on 
the point of sailing for the Cape in the Semiramis with Admiral 
Tyler, on my way to the Mauritius. The opportunity is given me 
of realizing a Fortune, every facility afforded me in embracing it 
and every advantage likely to result from it, but I am checked 
at the moment of starting by some debts which I feel myself 
bound in honor to pay before I leave the country, the amount 
of which is between Three and four hundred pounds—I cannot 
leave the Kingdom happily without discharging them, and my 
own connexions have done so much in preparing me for the Voyage, 
fitting me out and procuring me the passage, &c., &c., that I 
cannot apply to them for more assistance to defray debts already 
incurred. If you could lend me such a sum it would set me fairly 
in the world, and confer a lasting obligation on me. For the 
security—I can offer none which among monied men is called read, 
the personal responsibility of my connexions is all I could bring for- 
ward, but I trust you will give me credit for a feeling which would 
compel me, before I appropriated one shilling of my salaries attached 
to my appointments to my own use, to remit to you the sum you 
generously might advance. I can safely promise that the capital and 
interest should be repaid in Two years through the hands of my 
Brother, who will be good enough to act as my agent during my 
absence. 

“ Should you lay me under the obligation, I shall indeed be 
truly grateful. Should it not be convenient, will you forgive me 
for having taken the liberty of intruding upon you. 

believe me, dr. Sir, yrs. faithfully, 
“THEODORE E, Hook.” 
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Mr. Elliot replies in the warmest terms on the day following. 
He lends him 4 300, although (as his son tells us) he did not expect 
to receive a penny of it back. 

In the next letter we find Hook at Madeira, on his way to the 
Mauritius—a sea voyage then was not what it is now: 

‘* Funchal: June 28, 1813. 

* As you have been so kind as to forward my views and assist 
my prospects by your own friendship, I am almost vain enough 
to hope that you will not feel displeased at hearing that thus 
Jar T have successfully pursued the path which is to lead me, I 
hope and trust, even to better things, and into which I have been 
led by you and friends like you—few indeed are there of whom 
a man can boast. I have been truly fortunate. Our voyage was 
tedious. Twenty-one days, and a gale in the Bay of Biscay. The 
Island is beautiful and repays all difficulties, The Society excellent, 
the Hospitality unbounded. The processions of Monks from 
Convents—the twanging of Guitars and the Tolling of Bells, with 
the singing Masses, and dancing Fandangos, we pass our time 
between Religion and Revelry in a manner truly orthodox in this 
Country. 

“ The Sunday opera to an Englishman is at first odd, and the Nota 
bene at the bottom of the Playbill that the Performance will not begin 
till 8 on account of Evening Mass at the Church would startle 
the conscience of a Wilberforce. I shall make a point of writing to 
you from any port whereat we may Touch. We do not intend going 
into the Cape if it can possibly be avoided, but there are many chances 
in favour of it on account of the wind ; otherwise we shall get down to 
Rio Janeiro. Commodore Rogers with the Constitution and the Essex 
are waiting for us under the line, but we have the Inconstant 36, Stag 
36, [illegible] and Fairy 20, Favorite and Kangaroo 18, so that we 
shall show fight.” 


We now hear of his arrival at his destination : 


** La Reduit, Mauritius: November 21, 1813. 

“T cannot resist this opportunity of writing to you, and uninteresting 
as any Letter must be from this distant Isle of Africa, yet taking into 
consideration all the kindnesses I have received at your hand, I shall 
venture to dore you with this Colonial Twaddle. It must be concise, 
as I find the Venus (sweet name)— Whaler (unsweet Ship) sails to- 
morrow for our happy Land. This Colony is a perfect paradise— 
there never was anything so beautiful as the Country, so charming as 
the Climate, or so very delightful as the people—they are all gaiety 
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and Hospitality. The Governor,' as you know, is everything that 
is excellent, and i, as I should be, everything that is grateful. 
We were only four months and six days in our passage, which was 
a remarkably fine one, and landed here on the 8th of last month. 
Nature always appears here in her holiday garb, and the whole 
face of the Country seems one continued garden abounding in all the 
Luxuries of the World. Coffee, Sugar, Spices, Pines, Cloves, Cotton, 
Grapes, are actually the spontaneous produce of the Wilds, and the 
most beautiful of Nature’s productions /Vomen are here to be found 
really in perfection. They are beautiful and vastly well mannered, 
highly accomplished, dance, sing, draw, and play really with exquisite 
taste, are truly agreable and not very reserved. ... N.B. they have 
one fault—they Spit about the rooms ; this is not agreable at first. 
I live at the Governor’s Houses both in Town and Country—this being 
the beginning of Summer we are all out at La Reduit about 7 or 8 
miles from Town, a most perfect and enchanting Spot. Cool in com- 
parison with the Metropolis ; there the glass was up yesterday at 130, 
here it is never higher than 95, in the Shade at 75 or 80, and the 
breezes are so balmy and the atmosphere so light and clear that with 
the aid of Punkhas, cold baths, and fanning Peons, we really are never 
at alltoo warm. For myself (#0 turn Egotist) I have since my arrival 
been appointed in addition to my Two original offices of Treasurer and 
Accountant General—Private Secretary—Inspector General and Super- 
intendent of the Public Press, and Commissioner and Comptroller of 
Stamps—all these (to use an elegant colloquy) FETCH in and give me 
about Twenty five hundred per annum with Satary. This will soon 
tend to discharge sundry debts some 4ind friends have allowed me to 
incur—all will be cleared off this year or at all events early in the next, 
except one The debt of Gratitude, in which acct. you, my dear Sir, 
are my principal creditor—that too I can mever repay, but the largest 
interest a Heart not guite devoid of proper feeling can afford you must 
claim—It is in my Heart you will find it registered, and if you were able 
to ‘urn to the Book you would there find it properly entered, though I 
am sorry to say as yet with nothing fer contra ; however we will hope 
that at some future period, if it please God to continue the Health I 
at present enjoy and the Blessings he has been graciously induced to 
shower upon me, that I shall be able by better things than words to 
prove sentiments not to feel which would be brutal and inhuman. . . . 
Ere this reaches you another Spring will have come to hand, and 


? The Governor was Sir Robert Townsend Farquhar, whose niece was married 
to Theodore’s brother James, Dean of Worcester. We happen to possess a few 
of his letters, but Hook is not mentioned in them. 
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though here we are looking forward with dread to the Intense Heat 
of Christmas, you will be about the Time of the arrival of the Greasy 
Queen of Cythera who carries this, be preparing for what you fancy 
the Sultry days of Midsummer. . . . We are all great Masons here 
and since Lord Moira has been laying foundations for Churches and 
giving the Governor his Jewel as a brotherly token all the Craft are 
hard at labor... . It is now Twelve oclock at night—an Orderly 
is waiting all this Time to carry off the despatches to Town for embar- 
cation, therefore I must away. 


The £300 was honourably repaid, and the first pages of a long 
letter dated November 12, 1814, are filled with grateful acknowledg- 
ments of Mr. Elliot’s kindness. It proceeds : 

“T am so perfectly charmed with this Island that I mean, whenever 
Mr. Farquhar returns home and I cease to be on a Governor’s personal 
Staff, to purchase a small place a few miles from Town which I have 
in my Eye, and having fitted it up after my own taste, remain here 
an African Eremite for eight or ten years, should His Majesty’s 
Ministers keep me here solong. Twice or three times a week driving 
into Town will do all the official business of the Treasury and the 
Cottage I think of buying is about 4 miles distance midway between 
Port Louis and Reduit (The Colonial Windsor Castle) within an 
hundred yards of the finest Road in the world, with a view which 
would make Switzerland jealous and South Wales downright mad 
with envy... . If I had luckily ¢aken unto myself a Wife before I 
left England, I never would have quitted this spot again, but have 
ended a noisy restless existence in the perfect quietude of this retreat. 
. . « However, the French women are so detestable that ‘away the 
Thought.’ I will wait. One ounce of English flesh and blood is 
worth a family of Mauritian Misses.” 


Hook did mo/, we believe, buy the house ; he certainly did ot 
marry ; and we all know how, four years later, that “ something wrong 
in the chest” brought him back to his native land. 


We turn now to the letters addressed to Mr. Broderip. It will be 
remembered that, on leaving Cleveland Row, Hook took up his resi- 
dence in a small villa at Fulham, near the bridge, and with a garden 
stretching down tothe Thames. This garden was a perpetual source 
of delight to him, and it was a sore grief when the floods damaged 
it, as apparently they often did. In January 1837, after some sad 
reflections, he continues : 

“ Now brush away the Clouds. Here isa lovely day .. . the 
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birds are singing in the sunshine, and the river rippling by like silver, 
and what is left of my Garden has resumed its wonted viridity. . . . 
Iam fond of my garden.” At another time he encloses “a flower 
from my garden.” From his garden he watched the first University 
Boat-race which took place at Putney. Here is his invitation, and 
subsequent regret it had not been accepted : 


“Well, now—on Wednesday the great Oxford and Cambridge 
Eight-oared cutter Match comes off ere, at one oclock. Can you, 
will you, come down, see it—have early bit of eat and so, eh? Can 
you, I say—will you?” 

“3 oclock._-I wish you had been here. I never saw a prettier 
sight ; such a mass of human beings I never beheld—clustered on 
Banks, bridge, and boats—the weather delightful. Cambridge won, 
but very narrowly. There are steamers before my Terrace wasting 
their power, bands of music playing, gay streamers floating in the 
air, and loud cheers ringing along the Shore, and literally thousands 
of gaily dressed women hovering all around a cutter.” 

[ August 2, 1839.|—“ I am just starting for dinner at Lady Bles- 
sington’s, leaving the Vesper steamer jammed up under the centre 
arch of the bridge, her paddle boxes squashed up between the beams, 
every minute squeezing her down, and it wanting about half an hour 
of high water, so that she can’t get away foran hour. I have been 
looking at the people’s faces with my glass, and I never saw more 
unhappy buffers, male and female, their dinners at Richmond spoiling, 
and they . . . hungry.” 


No wonder that when we call to mind what a day in Hook’s life 
really meant (such an one as is graphically described by Mr. Barham), 
with all its exhausting excitements, we find he dearly enjoyed a quiet 
day on the river—when he could cast off all his cares—ostensibly 
fishing, but really recreating. We all know his rhymes : 

Give me a punt, a rod, and line, 
A snug arm-chair to sit on, 
Some well-iced punch, and weather fine, 
And let me fish at Ditton. 
His letters abound with accounts of such expeditions and suggestions 
for others. 


“T sat in a punt at Ankerwyke all Wednesday, and the bitterest 
day Providence ever blessed this happy country with, and caught 
1 [sketch of a roach], 2 [a perch], 3 [a dace], six in all ! anda violent 


cold. Scale of inches, | i——i—1. Please send a ine to yrs. 
“T. Hook.” 
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In contrast with these days of rest we get many glimpses of him 
at parties : 

[1837.]—“A delightful day at ; the Duke of Wellington 
fought the whole battle of Quatre Bras and Waterloo for us—it was 
most interesting.” 





On June 18, 1841, he was at Lord Harrington’s and again met 
“the Duke.” Besides himself, there were present the Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford, Lord and Lady Southampton, Lord London- 
derry, Lord Canterbury, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Charleville, Lord 
Strangford, Lord Chesterfield, Lord Stuart de Rothesay, Count 
d’Orsay, and Fitzroy Stanhope. This was the last occasion but one 
he dined out. 

Here are a couple of acceptances of invitations : 


*¢ Fulham to wit: Tuesday. 

“ Worshipful Sir,—You shall have my body before you at your 
chambers in Gray’s Inn, at six of the clock tomorrow afternoon, 
whereof I will not fail at my peril. Witness my hand. 

“THEOPHILUS CIBBER.” 


“ Broderipus Maximus,— . . . I will turtelize with you Wednes- 
day. 
“Yours in truth and in drink, 
Tt. 


We quote the following, as a different version is given in Barham’s 
“Life” ; 


“JT made a joke at Lord Hertford’s which created an effect. 
When we came down from the Banqueting room I could not find 
my hat, which I had hidden behind a curtain in one of the saloons. 
The Duke of Rutland asked me what I was looking for. I told him. 
‘Gad,’ says he, ‘I wonder you have not grown wise enough to do 
as J do. I carry my hat to the dining room with me, and never let 
it out of my reach,’ to whom I frompily replied, ‘Of course, your 
grace will never part with Beaver.’ Repeating a joke of one’s own 
is somewhat sfooney, but I mention it because it was /e/¢ at the 
time.” 


Speaking of a party at which the Marquis of Northampton was to 
be present, he thinks he may go, but adds, “It is not the AM/arguee 
that is the Zen/ation.” 

' Among the friends and acquaintances repeatedly mentioned, we 
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notice the names of T. Campbell, Lord Russell, “Sam Slick,” Lord 
Brougham, James Smith, Lady C. Bury, Sydney Smith, Davies Gil- 
bert, Horace Twiss, and many more.! 

There is scarcely a letter which does not contain some allusion to 
his favourite club, the Atheneum—“ the sign of the AfZinarvy,” as he 
calls it. He was never so happy as when seated at the cosy round 
table in the corner, which, as every member knows, is called after 
him, “Temperance Corner.” After Hook’s death, Abraham Hayward 
usually sat here (hence its other name of “ Hayward’s Heath”), and 
here is a “trait of character” of that distinguished essayist, whose 
peculiarities are well known : 

“Last Saturday... asked me to dine with him to meet 
Lockhart and Murray. I said yes—I mentioned this to Hayward, 
who said, ‘by G. if you go and dine with that fellow we shall 
never be able to shake him off—don’t think of such a thing, my dear 
fellow.’ I said I did not [see] that I could go, and in the end did 
send an excuse, but Hayward having been asked two days afterwards 
did dine with him, as the enclosed note will testify—this I call good.” 

The following, we presume, alludes to a fire at Boyle Farm : 

“T have got a letter from Sir Edward Sugden in answer to my 
enquiries, in which the loss is represented as not serious ; he says, ‘I 
and my family were cool and collected ’—poor dear Sir Edward ! 
whose family congregated on a snowy lawn at five on a January 
morning would not be, if collected, cool?” 





Here are some glimpses of Hook as author and editor : 


“T have written a very favourable review of ‘The Monk and the 
Married Man’ for Bull. I have not seen the book, but of course that 
is not of the slightest consequence.” 

“‘T have but one copy of ‘ Births, Deaths, and Marriages,’ which 
I have marked erratically for a new Edition, which I am told is likely 
soon to be wanted—it having hit harder than any of my others. You 
will find it at your Chambers when you go home ; when you have 
done with it—no hurry—send Aim back to Atheneum. It is full of 
. .. blunders, and if you see any more, perhaps you will doddle a bit 
in the margin.” 

“T am hard at work upon my fourth and last series of ‘Sayings 
and Doings’ for Bentley. I think the first story will be a good one, 
for me at least.” 

’ Letters written to Mr. Broderip by mutual friends, such as Sir Roderick 


Murchison, John Gibson Lockhart, Sir Richard Owen, Dean Buckland, Admiral 
Smyth, &c., are at this moment lying before us. 
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“T regret as Editor of the ‘N.M.M.,’ to say that I have never 
seen a copy of the last—and few indeed of any other—number. I 
have two sent me. One goes to the illustrious —— my apothecary— 
and the otherto———. I therefore know nothing of the classical 
errors, either in my own, or in other peoples (with whom I never 
meddle) papers. . . . I am working like a ’orse.” 


In connection with this last remark we may quote from a letter 
dated December 31, 1839, which well illustrates the “ remarkable 
literary activity” which produced thirty-eight novels within sixteen 
ycars—to say nothing of other writings : : 


“Nonsense as it is I do—I have too much to do—but I have 
several cogent reasons for doing as much as I can. I have in hand 
a novel for Bentley, a novel for Colburn ; I am editing a work for 
Colburn, I am editing a novel for Bentley ; I am doing a life of 
Garrick ; I have undertaken to edit another work for Colburn ; I 
edit the New Monthly, and write in it, and ditto the Bull ; and I have 
but one head and two hands.” 


Elsewhere he says, “I must work even on the Sabbath.” In one 
letter (August 13, 1839) he speaks of being overwhelmed with the 
number of contributions sent, and complains that “every man, 
woman, or child, who writes for the magazine considers and holds 
and believes that his, her’s, or its own contribution is #4e one upon 
which everything depends.” 

*“T now am literally nailed to my chair, and have not walked a 
mile in the last three months.” 


And in spite of ill-health he still laboured on : 


*T am worked to death, and living upon Camphor Julep with a 
Lady’s allowance of brandy and water.” 

“ At four I shall have cleared off my work and shall be delighted 
if you will come. You will find me eating Liquorice and drinking 
water—a rare sight !” 

The letter following is, perhaps, a fair sample of the others—full 
of gossip, though not containing much of interest : 


Fulham : Tuesday [SeptemLer 22, 1840]. 
“T).B.—I left Anglesea on Thursday ; so did Croker, on his road 
to Sir Robert Peel ; 4e by steam, Z by Rocket. I left Portsmouth at 
five minutes before 11, stopped half an hour at Guilford for luncheon, 
and was Here sitting at this table in my Library at 20 minutes after 5. 
Now that quite answered my purpose, and might have been slower 
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without being less agreeable. At Petersfield I picked up Hylton 
Jolliffe, and passed with him (who went to Town) a very pleasant fore- 
noon, not to speak of two exceedingly intelligent ladies who were in 
the coach, who had very fine eyes and knew perfectly well how to 
use them. 

“ Much do I regret our excellent host’s attack, and am not in the 
slightest degree inclined to use the stale ‘chacun a son gout’ to 
him. Remember me to him kindly, for he has my affection as the 
Gout has Aim, in ¢o-to! I suppose I must not say so much to Mrs, 
Jenkyns, but say all for me to Aer that you think decorous, and not 
calculated to break her kind husband’s heart. Croker’s Marine villa 
will be charming ; it will not be finished for some time ; the place 
Anglesea is very small. . . . Besides the Ex-Secretary and the Ladies, 
we had Sir Robert Wilson and one of his exceedingly nice daughters, 
and Lord Charles Wellesley, who is in command of the 15th. We 
had two bad days, but they only served to make the three bright 
ones brighter. I am delighted that you have visited the beautiful 
Vectis before the atrocities of Iron and steam have desolated and 
debased it ; it is in my mind perfect in its beauties, and is full of 
associations of happiness and delight to me. They are, alas! only 
recollections now. 

“You will perceive many more horrid accidents on railroads, 
which the Times, with a most laudable accuracy, records. The poor 
Princess still lingers, but of course hopelessly. But as a set-off to 
the melancholy incidental to such an event, there has arrived at 
Windsor on a visit to the Queen an interesting young cousin german 
of Her Majesty, who rejoices in the name of ‘ Prince C/lodwig of 
Hohenlohe Schillingsfurst.’ I have heard from Mrs. Croker that my 
jemmy is safe at the Dockyard—thanks for all your kindness in 
assisting me to recover an umbrella which does not yet want ve-cover- 
ing. I expect to be back in Hampshire next week, as Lord and Lady 
Ashburton have asked me to the Grange. Here I am, sitting in my 
little Library writing the most abject nonsense, by a fire piled up like 
a furnace ; it blows a hurricane, with cataracts of rain. Worshipful 
Sir, this is my birthday ; but touching my antiquity as to the Aal/f 
century and all that sort of thing— 


** Whether I am or no 
That’s not for you to know. 


“And so I rest yours most truly and faithfully, 
“ THEODORE E. Hook. 





e.. “The gallant Captain, I trust, reached his Port in safety, 
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for he tried everything else in the way of drink that was onthe Table 
before he set sail. Adieu.” 

It is amusing to notice how he invariably puts “ (five shillings) ” 
in parentheses after he has made use of some expression unfit 
for magisterial ears. Pens seem a fertile source of irritation : 
“Damn the pen and charge me five shillings,” is the conclusion of a 
scrawl more illegible, if possible, than usual. Another commences 
with extravagant language on their shortcomings, but he adds de- 
precatingly: “ Now, mind me, I have sworn all this—because if you 
choose in your Beakistical power to fine me, you may.” Pens 
seem to have given trouble to others besides himself : 

“T have paid your post-horse bill—and receipted it myself— 
Coggan made the large blot—I asked him if he couldn’t write with 
my Pen? ‘ Why, Sir,’ says Coggan, after making blot the second, 
‘I can’t write at any time!’ So he begged me to sign per procu- 
ration. Seeing that he can’t write and I pay him between two and 
three hundred a year—what’s the use of literary attainments ?” 

He plays with the name and title of his correspondent to an un- 
limited extent, addressing him as “Biko carissime,” “ Massa 
Beak,” “Caro mio Brodissimo,” “ Dear Beakum,” “ Beaky,” “ Dr. 
Broderumski.” ‘Write to me Seak Beakause I love to hear 
from you.” To sit on the Bench he calls “to Hennify.” Here is 
one of his broken-English notes sent to his friend at Raymond 
Buildings : 

“ Eccellentissime Syrr,—De rain weeche phalls two daie is two 
do goode to de Rasses of Ascott phor de Morrow—him will mack 
de grond sopht for di ossis, hand plaissent for di menn, beccause 
why ?—dere shall be no dust. 

“Dont yew be phrightened by de cadent umiditie weeche is 
rephresshing & weeche will turn two goode count en di mawning. 

“Mi serphant his two weight hat de assinzum onteel I cum 
phor yew, so Haymews yoorselph wid de reddeng or ryting hasuplese 
so long bepbore dat Thyme, weech shawl not i theenk be late. So 
much de bettr syns oui most be hup arly & stirn. 

“‘T rimayne ewers phathphallee, 
“THEO E. ONGUE. 
“ 4 Signor Broadrippo, Conde di Raymond bilds Grazzini 
Olborneo. i theenk two be with yew biffor Hed/evenn.” 

Many of the letters (dated from “ Fulamptzywick) are enli- 
vened with clever little sketches. Most are full of excessively bad 
puns, and close with such irrelevant remarks as “ You be blowed” 
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before the signature, which consisted generally of a fish-hook at the 
end of a line, or a gallows with a hook depending from it. 

Here are two quotations which bring out his kindness of heart. In 
the first, he has been assisting a borrower. We should have imagined 
Hook was about the last person to whom one in pecuniary difficulties 
would apply—among the papers we find an I.0.U. of his own fora 
large sum : 


“ He is ill, and all depends upon his health. I may be ill to- 
morrow, and what then? Why I may ask somebody for ten pounds.” 

“ Will you tell me who Mr. is, who wishes me to provide for 
him and his family, and sends me testimonials from Browne, Yarrell, 
Partington, Vigors, and half a dozen others—who all speak highly of 
his skill in malacology, and of a work which he has written. He is 
only the fourth person who, during this week, has applied to me— 
with testimonials—to send them money, &c., and although I would 
give the world to it, and do do all I can, I really cannot afford it. 
Tell me if you know whether his book would be likely to succeed if 
I could get it pushed into publication. I wish they would not vex 
me by asking what I can’t grant... . Write mealine... for I 
must answer him.” 





Here are a couple of references to his favourite beverages : 


“The Port of Richardson is perfection. Mrs. Francis Hill’s 
Jolly Sailor says, any Port in a Storm—but ¢Aa? is better than any 
I can put into (myself) anywhere. I went to the Garrick after, and 
had three glasses of punch by way of ‘Saturday night ’—but this 
was an X.S.” 

“Your do¢t/e came into play last night, after my return—it is noé 
Shrub, but a most delicious substitute for Lime and Lemon juice, and 
with sugar makes admirable punch or paunch—for the one maketh 
the other—and I went to my nest overcome in regard of liquor.” 


We cannot but conclude that the aforesaid beverages accounted 
in great measure for his frequent complaints as to the impaired 
state of his health. ‘The following extracts bear allusion to physical 
and mental suffering : 


“T want change of air rather than change of scene—I am a-weary, 
and the coats of my stomach are so ‘spiritualized’ that for all ‘mortal” 
purposes the bag is useless, but I did eat two ‘ helps’ of Turtle in the 
buildings of Raimondi on Tuesday, since which I think I have not 
‘an ounced’ an arrival of animal food in my interior.” 

“T am not well—I have got cold, rheumatism, fever, ague, asthma, 
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a slight touch of gout I think, Hepatitis, Erysipelas, the tooth-ache, 
sickness and Head-ache,” &c. “I cannot say I am ill, but still I feel 
a doubt whether I shall be up to the Feast sacred to Genius. I will 
go if Z can, but don’t wait for me later than six, as there is a degree 
of what I call ‘ Tossupability ’ whether I do or do not.” 


In 1838, he writes he is full of engagements, “ but in the present 
state of my head, lungs, and stomach, none of them are likely to 
come off.” 

“‘T am wretchedly ill and out of all spirits—except brandy,” and 
one letter, full of description of his ailments, he signs, “ Angina 
Pectoris.” 

“T suffer a good deal with a pain in my heart. . . . I livein con- 
stant anticipation of a swap there—if I lived in London, as the Irish- 
man said, I should have been dead seven years ago—the Cough would 
have produced the climax.” 

*‘ Please God I shall be in Town Thursday, but I suffer so much 
from the atmosphere that it is really a torture to pass the afternoon 
in London.” 

“The less London air I inhale the better, for I am bad.” 

“T carefully eschew even the least m/stified parts of the capital.” 

“T am better, and hope Ankerwyke may mend me—it is all 
mend.” 

“‘T have had a severe relapse . . . and am now brainless.” 

On July 24, 1841, he writes : 

“TI am i bed, having been hit by the hardest bilious attack man 
ever had. . . . I believe it to have been caused by the sudden adop- 
tion of the much desired ‘air and exercise’ scheme. I drove to 
Ditton and back on Monday, 20 miles, and fished 7 hours, and 
when I returned, felt exceedingly giddy. I felt obliged to go to 
bed. . . . I shall, please God, be carried or lifted down stairs in the 
afternoon. . . . I cannot write more fore I am weakened beyond 
belief.” 


Thus ends the last letter in the series. Hook died the following 
month, on August 24, 1841, at the comparatively early age of fifty- 
two; and Mr. Broderip was one of those who subscribed £ 100 to free 
his family from immediate embarrassment. His cottage was long 
since pulled down, and the sole record of him now remaining at 
Fulham is the plain upright tombstone which marks the spot where 
he rests : it is within a stone’s-cast of the garden to which he was so 
attached. 

Extracts are rarely satisfactory—they fail in doing justice to a 
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writer or to give pleasure to their reader, and we fear the fore- 
going will prove no exception to the general rule. We can but hope 
that the glimpses they give of the everyday life of a remarkable 
man may prove of some slight interest, and plead in extenuation, first, 
that Hook was by no means a good writer of letters, and secondly, 
that we have felt ourselves debarred from printing much which would 
have given coherency to the remainder. 

We tie up the packets with mixed feelings of admiration and of 
pity. Through all the later correspondence there runs a vein of 
sadness ; some, which we have not ventured to touch in this article, are 
almost pathetic. With all his opportunities he was not a happy man. 
“ Even in laughter the heart is sorrowful.” 

FRANCIS GLEDSTANES WAUGH. 
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PETER'S WOOING. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


HY didn’t I marry Mary Jane? Well, I'll jest tell ’ee. 

When I was a young chap, I worked along o’ Farmer 
Simms up at Fowley. *Twere a dairy farm, as ye know, and farmer 
and his missis were jest about workers, allers at it from dawn to 
dark, not that they’d much call, seein’ as they’d only got one child, 
Mary Jane. But lor! they were that set upon that gal, for all the 
world like a hen wi’ one chick, and nothing would content the old 
’ooman but that Mary Jane should go to skule and learn the pianny, 
tho’ she and the maister didn’t theirselves know “B from a bull’s 
fut,” as the sayin’ is. 

There’s too much pianny-work goin’ on in these days, I’m tould. 
All very well for gentlefolks, and sich loike, but not for workin’ folks, 
sezs I, it makes ’em good for nought so far as I see. Teach the 
young uns to read their Bibles and write their names, and if they 
has the nack o’ larnin’, lor, they’ll larn, as many a one has done 
afore ! 

But the missis thought as how by larnin’ the pianny, Mary Jane 
would become a lady, when, as everyone knows, ye can’t make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ears, so what came of it? Why, when that 
there gal was “finished,” as her poor old mother called it, she 
wern’t “neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, nor good red-herrin’,” as the 
sayin’ is, 

I had been worken up at the farm some years, and farmer 
kind o’ took to me, and so did the missis, I will say that ; so one 
day, when I were sortin’ taters in the out-’ouse, and she were 
a-helpin’ a bit, sezs she : 

“Peter, how is it ye ain’t thinkin’ o’ gettin’ married ?—ye’re 
twenty-sivin about.” 

I had been a-thinkin’ of Bessie Larkins, but I didn’t tell, see. 
So I sezs: 

“ Plenty o’ time for that, missis !” 

“ Maybe there is,” was what she said ; “but I was wonderin’ 
now as to what ye thinks o’ our Mary Jane.” 
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Well, to be plain, I fancied she were a bit too top-lofty for I ; but 
as my ole mother used to zay, “Don’t ’ee marry for money, but go 
where money is ;” so I jest bided a bit afore I said, artful loike : 

* Do ’ee think as how she’d look at a chap loike I, missis ?” 

“Try her, Peter,” sezs she, a-snickering. 

So the next Sunday, as we come out o’ church, I asks Mary 
Jane to go for a walk wi’ I, which she seemed moighty pleased to 
do ; but lor! she were that foine, all frills and furbelows, with a 
purrysol, too! that I were a-most ashamed for the village chaps to 
see her alongside o’ I, and I didn’t know what to say to she neither ; 
not loike when Bessie were wi’ I. So on we goes, she a mincin’ loike 
a cat on hot bricks, and there was I, for all the warld loike a toad 
under a hurrer, all the whoiles a-wishin’ I never asked she to take a 
walk. By’m-by we come up to a field o’ turmuts which I’d a-hoe’d 
a day or two afore, and a night’s rain had brought ’em up foine. 
Sezs Mary Jane with her purrysol top a-tween her lips : 

“ How wonderful are the works o’ Natur.” 

“Natur be all very well,” seys I, “ but if that there field had 
been left to Natur, ne’er a turmut would a been there for weeds, so 
I tell ’ee plain.” 

Mary Jane she tossed up her head scornful loike, and the flowers 
and ribbons in her bonnet jest about niddled and noddled ; so on 
we goes, till as I moinds we come to that stile which leads into 
Higher Croft, and as I was a going to help she over into the field 
she stopped, and pointed with her purrysol at a old sow wi’ a litter 
o’ young uns as were a-grubbin’ up the acarns jest about. 

“ Mr. Peter, look at that creature! But it reminds me so of dear 
Mr. Hogg,” and how she did snicker surely, ‘ Have you ever read 
Hogg’s tales ?” 

“ Mary Jane,” sezs I, quite wrath, “I’ve a read my Bible and 
Catechism, and that’s as much as most folks can, so don’t ’ee go to 
make game o’ I ; hog’s tales, indeed! Ye’ll be sayin’ next as how 
cats can grin.” Wi’ that I turns about a bit houghish, when who 
should I see but young Squire close at hand, and it’s my belief as 
how Mary Jane had aseen him all along, and wanted to show off 
her larnin’ to him. Hog’s tails, indeed! I niver got over that ! 

At last we got back whoam, and I were mortal tired, I tell ’ee ; 
howsomever, I took out Bessie arter I had milked the cows that 
night, and wasn’t a bit weary then. 

Still, I were civil to Mary Jane, and didn’t ask Bess to say “ Yes,” 
leastways not then, and p’raps niver should but for Mary Jane’s own 
fault, tho’ I’m thankful now as never was that I didn’t have she! 
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*Twere fair day ; the maister had gone with some heifers ; I were 
left about the place, and the missis she were at the wash-tub—the 
’ooman as used to come bein’ down wi’ rheumatics. 

“Wilt moind scraps to-day, Peter? I be that pushed wi’ work 
there be ne’er a minnit to get dinner.” 

“ Taters and sarlt u'll do for I, missis, don’t ’ee fash,” for I see’d 
she were rale yet and weary. Arl the whiles I year’d Mary Jane a 
twiddling at that there blessed pianny, instead on her ’elpin’ the poor 
fagged mother. 

“Nay, but thee’ll have summat else a’sides taters and sarlt, my 
lad,” for the missis she talk countrified at toimes. “T’ll call Mary Jane, 
and she'll fry thee some bacon rashers, she be a ’andy maiid, tho’ 
I sezs it as shouldn’t mabbe.” 

Wi’ that she odpens the door into the ’ouse-place, as we carls it 
in our parts, and sezs out loud : 

“* Mary Jane! I wants thee, lass.” 

The moosic stopped sudden, not that I ever cared for the noise 
she made on that pianny. I knows what rale good moosic is, for I’ve 
asung in our choir this many a year, and played double bass too 
when I were young ; but the missis, poor soul, thought a deal of 
Mary Jane’s tunes. Howsomever, in she comes, dressed up loike 
Squire’s lady instead of a farmer’s darter. 

“ What is it, mar?” she snapped out, as cross as a bear with a sore 
head ; she allers said “par and mar” since she had been to that 
grand skule at Frampton. “ Mother and father” was not ginteel, 
she told us. 

* Will ’ee fry some rashers for Peter’s dinner? I’ve cut ’em arl 
‘andy for thee, and there’s the pan on the fire.” 

I sat by wi’ a dish of mealy taters a peelin’ on ’em ’ready, for, 
thinks I to me-self, “if I waits for that bacon, I shall be clemmed.” 

For she took ’em up wi’ a fork as if the wholesome meat was 
pisen, holden it off from she wi’ her nose turned up in the air, and 
then flopped ’em into the pan, making the fat spurt out loike a good 
un arl over her fine frock. 

“‘ Horrid stuff!” sezs she, in a tiff; “I wish people would eat 
proper food.” 

I went on wi’ my taters and sarlt. All at ance up blazed the fat, 
and Mary Jane she screams out loike mad. 

“What be’st thee doing?” calls out the missis from the 
wash-’us. 

“ The nasty thing’s all on fire,” she screamed. 

“ Ye’ve no call to mind, missis, I'll see to it,” says I. So I puts 
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out the blaze, and poured out all the black fat into the hog-tub aside 
the back door. 

Mary Jane niver so much as said “Thank’ee,” but, looking as 
cross as two sticks, goes on with her frying. I went back to my 
taters and sarlt. 

* None of that muck for me,” thinks I. 

I was eating away, as toime was gettin’ on to serve the pigs, when 
out screams Mary Jane again in that fakless way of hers. 

“ Oh ! do come here, mar ; all this nasty bacon is curlin’ up, it 
won't keep flat.” 

“ La bless the lass!” cried the poor tired soul, as in she come to 
see what was the matter, wiping her arms with her apron, for she’d 
jest taken ’em out o’ the soap-suds ; “ whativer be up wi’ thee ?” 

“T can’t fry this bacon,” says Mary Jane ; “and look what a 
mess I’m in too!” 

“Get away do,” said the missis, out o’ patience at last with young 
madam’s whimsies ; “a pretty poor man’s wife thee’ll be.” 

“ T don’t intend to be a poor man’s wife,” sezs she. 

“ Nora rich one’s either,” thinks I ; “for a man wi’ money will 
want summut better nor the loikes o’ you for his cash ;” but I sed 
nothin’, only, as I went out, I sezs to the poor old missis : 

‘‘T’ye had my dinner, thank’ee, ma’am”—I was allers a civil 
chap—“ so don’t ’ee fash about frying any more, leastways not for 
I.” Wi’ that I goes out to serve the pigs, which were makin’ a rare 
noise for their food. 

That night, arter I done work, I cleaned myself up, and went to 
see Bessie Larkins ; and in less than three months we were “ called 
home” at church, which is what they sezs in our part for “ publishin’ 
the banns” ; and a good wife has Bessie been toI. There she sits ! 
She knew what work was, and did it too, havin’ lived with old Miss 
Smiles for nigh upon fifteen year. 

As for Mary Jane, she niver got a husband wi’ all her money, 
for the old folks left her a tidy bit. 

You see she warn’t eddicated enough to make a lady on ’er, and 
the little bit o’ pianny playin’, and such loike, spiled her for reg’lar 
work. Depend upon it, a vea/ lady can turn her hand to anything, 
and isn’t ashamed to own it ; why I’ve known some as could do any 
mortal thing, and yet well fit to sit down in Queen Victoria’s own 
drawin’-room ! 

So that’s why I never married Mary Jane. 

PENLEY REYD. 
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THE BASQUES: THEIR COUNTRY 
AND THEIR ORIGIN. 


HERE is an old French song, still extremely popular, which 
contains the following words : 
Quand on est Basque et bon Chrétien, 
Qu’on a deux mulets pour tout bien— 
Vraiment on n’a besoin de rien! (d7s.) 
How well I remember the happy time when I first heard the music 
of that remarkable song ! 

Alas! it is more than forty years ago. Nature was smiling 
around us ; the hot rays of the midsummer sun were stinging our backs, 
as a young schoolfellow and myself trudged over a wide sandy plain, 
whilst he sang the above words to a slow, swinging, dreamy movement, 
that riveted my attention, and called forth emotions which were quite 
new to me. 

The lad had Basque blood in his veins ; he was going to his 
birthplace, for it was holiday time ; and though we were yet a good 
many miles from the Spanish Basque country, the impression made 
by the song placed us there in thought, enabled us to bear the heat, 
to think less of our thirst, and to go boldly on until we gained the 
refreshing shade of a clump of trees, amidst which arose the delight- 
ful murmur of a sparkling brook, flowing in the direction of Bayonne, 
through a kind of wooded glen, called by the peasants the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, on the outskirts of the little village where we intended 
to stop. 

Then, indeed, I little thought that the mystery connected with 
the Basque race would one day be revealed to me—that I should, in 
years to come, take up my pen to solve a problem that had occupied 
the attention of eminent antiquaries and philologists for more than a 
century. 

Whilst the plaintive melody was still ringing in my ears I 
pictured to myself a member of that interesting race wending his way 
along a tortuous mountain path, preceded by his two mules. He was 
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a good Christian, said the song, and he wanted nothing !_ Two pack- 
mules, a Bible to read on Sunday, a lovely country at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, and a delicious climate for ten months out of the twelve— 
what more could any one desire ? 

Even in those early days I had heard of the tambour de Basque, 
or tambourine, a musical instrument which from earliest childhood 
had filled my mind with the most romantic ideas. I had a vague 
notion also of the costumes and manners of the people of those 
regions and of their country, for an old friend of my father, who had 
served in the Spanish Legion in 1836, had shown me some beautiful 
water-colour sketches which he had made in Guipuzcoa, and they 
were well calculated to charm the mind and warm the heart of an 
English schoolboy who had not yet seen any foreign country. 

Indeed, before I left England to live the best part of my life 
abroad, there were three distinct classes of vagabond beings that 
had a peculiarly fascinating interest for me : the Gypsies, the North 
American Indians, and the Basques. The first attracted me by my 
coming constantly in contact with them whilst roaming through the 
country lanes of Warwickshire, and by my having learnt a little of 
their language, a coarse mixture of Sanscrit and English slang. 

My attention was riveted to the second by the exciting tales of 
Fenimore Cooper, which were read during hours that should have 
been devoted to Greek and mathematics; and the third, the 
Basques, were, to my uncultivated mind, wrapped in a web of 
romantic mystery which rendered them a subject of the most keen 
curiosity. 

What are the Basques? That is a question I have many times 
asked of my Flemish, Walloon, and French friends. But no person 
seemed able to give me a very satisfactory answer. They were a 
fine race of people, I was told, living in a lovely region at the foot 
of the Pyrenees, a race of unknown origin, speaking an unknown 
tongue, a language peculiar to themselves, which no other people 
could understand, the nature of which had never been discovered. 
They were altogether a most peculiar race, having remarkable 
characteristics, and they were the inventors of the tambourine. 

Such was the whole of the information I could elicit. 

1 believe it was also mentioned that they were remarkably 
honest—a quality by no means to be despised. 

The song said that a Basque had two mules, was a good 
Christian, and wanted nothing ; and the music to which the words 
are set is a languid, flowing melody which makes you feel that it 
describes the most contented people in the whole world. Now, con- 
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tentment being, no doubt, one of the great aims of life, I felt in 
after years, by constantly thinking of these contented Basque 
people, that I should never be quite contented myself until I knew 
something more about them. 

Though several distinguished men have been much interested in 
the inhabitants of the Basque provinces of France and Spain, there 
exist comparatively few works on them, and most of these are of a 
somewhat fragmentary character. They are also much too learned 
to attract the attention of the public at large. I should mention 
more particularly the “ Basque Legends” of Webster, published in 
London in 1878, the nature of which is fully explained by the title. 
The late Prince Lucien Buonaparte, who was a learned chemist, 
antiquary, and linguist, and resided many years in London, also 
published here, in 1869, his little book called “ Le Verbe basque.” 
A Belgian writer, named Van Eys, wrote a grammar and dictionary 
of the Basque language, which was published at Paris in 1874 and 
1879 ; and in 1882 Professor Vinson published an interesting little 
book entitled “‘ Les Basques.” The same writer also translated from 
the Hungarian the “ Essay on the Basque Language,” by F. Ribary. 
The Basque people themselves have long enjoyed a good reputation 
for tales, proverbs, and songs ; and besides some specimens of their 
music, published (with his coloured drawings) by Wilkinson in 1839, 
we have a work by Sallaberry, “‘ Chants populaires Basques,” which 
appeared at Bayonne at the time of the Franco-Prussian war ; and 
another by Cerquand, “Contes populaires Basques,” published at 
Pau, one half in 1874 and the other half in 1882. 

To these works we must add the “ Histoire des Basques,” by 
Belzunce, 1847 ; “Le Pays Basque,” by Fr. Michel, 1857, and 
Oihenart’s “ Proverbes Basques,” which originally appeared in 1657, 
and of which a new edition was published in 1847. There is also 
an old work in Spanish, by Zamacola, published in three vols. in 1818, 
with the title, “‘ Historia de las Naciones bascas,” which is now very 
rarely met with, even in large public libraries. 

To all these works we are indebted for a mass of curious and 
interesting information ; but the origin of the Basque people and 
their language still remains as great a mystery as ever. I shall 
endeavour, nevertheless, to solve this apparently intricate problem. 

Before the present lines of railway existed, by which we can travel 
directly from Paris to Madrid by way of Bordeaux and Bayonne, it 
was a considerable undertaking to reach the Basque Provinces of 
Spain. In 1836, Wilkinson, as surgeon to his regiment, went by 
sea. In 1847, Alexandre Dumas, the great novelist, went by post- 
chaise and coach. He tells us in his “Impressions de Voyages” 
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that, having met with delays on the way to Bordeaux, he entered 
that city by one gate, whilst the coach for Bayonne, by which he was 
to have proceeded, left by the other—a common occurrence in those 
days. My mode of travel, a few years later, was tramping on foot 
from village to village, with the knapsack on the back, a geological 
hammer in the hand, and a Scotch shepherd’s plaid to ward off cold 
or rain, sending forward my portmanteau by train, boat, or diligence 
to the larger towns on the route. But though the country has 
scarcely changed, the Basque people are not exactly what they were 
in the middle of the present century. Emigration is decimating 
them, and like the Red Indians of North America and the gypsies 
with us, another century or two will probably cause them to 
disappear almost entirely, unless some unforeseen change should 
occur. 

In travelling through Europe on foot, which is the only way of 
knowing it thoroughly, the most casual observer cannot fail to be 
struck with the great diversity of Aeasant Janguages, which often 
crop up when least expected. Not that they can all be termed 
“languages” in the true sense of the word ; for these fafois, or 
dialects, have no grammar, and little or no literature, written or oral. 
Even in Great Britain we hear, almost every day, specimens of the 
Scotch, Irish, Welsh, gypsy, and tramp dialects ; and various drogues 
assail the ear of the tourist in every county of our kingdom. If we 
take the boat from London to Ostend, we come at once in contact 
with French and Flemish. If we go a little further, into what is 
called Ze pays de Lidge, we get French and JVad/oon, with a little 
Flemish and German. Through Bohemia, Hungary, and the East a 
man must be a greater linguist than was Mezzofanti himself, to be 
able to converse with some of the people he happens to meet on the 
roads or in the taverns. As we approach the Pyrenees we do not 
find the French language suddenly dropped for pure Spanish, but we 
come upon the Gascon dialect and the Basque language. 

It would be an ungrateful and, perhaps, a useless task to endea- 
vour to unravel the origin of these various peasant idioms; indeed, no 
such attempt would now be made for the Basque language had it not 
been for ages past a favourite subject of discussion both at home and 
abroad, and because a cloud of mystery has been spread over both 
the language (as to its origin) and the Basque people themselves, 
whom many persons believe to rival in antiquity the ancient Guanches 
of the Canary Islands. Yet we shall see that the Basques were quite 
unknown before medizval times, and we shall point out in the course 
of the following pages that they are, if we may use such a term, a 
comparatively modern peopie. Bb2 
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In recent times a new field of speculation has been opened up 
with regard to the people who inhabit in Italy those wild, thinly 
populated districts to the north of Taranto—a district whence came 
originally the fictitious stories of the venomous bite of the Tarentula 
spider, and the lively dance, “Tarentella,” by which the victims were 
said to get rid of its dangerous effects. Here, also, the zambomba 
is played by the peasants, as in the Andalusian districts around 
Seville—certainly a musical instrument of eastern origin—and not 
the “ Tambour de Basque,” though, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, the latter may very probably have likewise an Eastern origin. 
Indeed, the Abyssinians have a tradition that the tambourine was 
brought from Egypt into Ethiopia by Thoth in the very earliest ages 
of the world. Here, in the country north of Taranto, both the lan- 
guage and the characteristics of the people show an admixture of the 
Arabic element. Some are quite Saracens even at the present day, 
just as the influence of the Moors is distinctly traceable in the people 
of the Basque provinces of Spain. 

A modern French writer speaks of the Basque people as “ cette 
vaillante race dont l’origine se perd dans la nuit des temps.” Yet no 
one has been able to find any trace of them in literature further back 
than the period of the Middle Ages ; and the examination of the 
skulls taken from old tombs in Guipuzcoa, as well as those of the 
present representatives of the race, shows no uniformity, no charac- 
teristic feature, nothing that would distinguish them from the skulls 
of a modern Spaniard or of a Frenchman. 

With regard to the Basques being “a valiant race,” their earlier 
history points to their being little better than outlaws, bandits, and 
vagabonds of the lowest type, whatever they may be at present. 
Certainly nothing can be said against the Basque peasants of the 
present day ; they are universally praised for their honesty, frugality, 
and industry—here we have the secret of the contentment mentioned 
in the song. 

What is most surprising to a Spaniard or a Frenchman when, for 
the first time, he enters the beautiful Basque Provinces, is the fact 
that he cannot understand the language of the people. I have used 
the expression “ beautiful Basque Provinces,” as others have done 
before; let me endeavour to give a slight sketch of them and their 
peasant inhabitants as we find them at the present time. 

Those who have had the good fortune to have made a run by 
railway through Bayonne to Biarritz and on to San Sebastian and the 
villages of Guipuzcoa, or who may have crossed the Bay of Biscay to 
visit the iron-stone mines of Bilbao, and thus penetrated, easily and 
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luxuriously, a little way into the Basque country, may pity a poor 
pedestrian student tramping from one roadside inn to another, and 
taking months to cover the distance that the train performs in days ; 
but they will not have seen so much of the people and the country, 
nor have experienced the same enjoyment. 

The whole region of the Basses Pyrénées is delightful for at 
least nine months of the year, but that portion which is comprised 
in the Basque Provinces is peculiarly beautiful and interesting. It is 
not difficult to discover that the French and Spanish Basques are one 
and the same people, having the same habits and speaking the same 
language. In the French province this language is spoken from the 
shores of the Bay of Biscay almost as far as Oleron to the east. In 
the Spanish Basque Provinces the same peculiar dialect is heard as 
soon as we leave Biarritz, and when we have passed the Custom 
House at Irun, we are in the heart of the Basque district. Some of 
the most picturesque localities are Hendaye, Fontarabia, San 
Sebastian, and Hernani, which are all in Guipuzcoa, the purest of the 
Basque Provinces. At Pampeluna and at Vittoria, as well as at Bilbao, 
the language is constantly heard also, though at the latter place it is 
not now so frequently used, as large numbers of foreign workmen 
have been imported there of late years. 

The whole of this lovely and varied landscape, wild though culti- 
vated, gay and very sunny, yet temperate as compared with the rest 
of Spain, has been governed, since 1876, like other parts of the 
Peninsula, though it had previously a special political regimen ; and 
it has long been the headquarters of the Carlists. A great portion is 
now traversed by the railroad from Paris to Madrid, and by the lines 
which run from Madrid to Hendaye, and from Bordeaux to Irun. 
Other branch lines extend from Bayonne to St. Jean Pied de Port 
and from Pugro to Saint Palais. 

The western region of the Pyrenees, in very remote times, supplied 
the passage through which travellers from Spain penetrated into 
France. The Moors took the route ; it was also through this district 
that the pilgrims of the twelfth century passed. 

The general aspect of the country is most picturesque. Cultivated 
plains and pretty villages alternate with hills covered with beeches or 
firs, just what we see in Waldeck and other parts of Germany (but 
jess wooded), and in some parts of Herefordshire, with here and there 
clumps of elms, oaks, and chestnuts. The vine is everywhere to be 
seen, along with fields of corn or maize, which is as fine here as in 
Lombardy. A considerable part of the country is uncultivated and 
covered with ferns, heather, or gorse bushes. Here and there we 
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have a very pretty villa with the red pimento trailing over the windows, 
the door wide open, and the chimney on the red-tiled roof always 
smoking. Attached to the house is the kitchen garden and the 
orchard filled with apple trees, which, again, recalls to our mind 
certain beautiful parts of Herefordshire. White villas, with red-tiled 
roofs, dot the landscape all the way to the coast. The roads are not 
in very good condition, and would often dishearten a cyclist, but 
they are admirable from an artistic point of view, forming, as they do, 
a charming portion of the fine landscape. In whatever direction we 
happen to turn we see hills, moderately elevated, more or less 
wooded, and among them cultivated valleys, rivulets, rocks, pretty 
villa residences, and high trees jutting up against the pure blue sky, 
which, in its turn, melts on the horizon into the deep azure of the 
ocean. 

The general mildness of the climate is favourable to agriculture ; 
rain is frequent, and very abundant, and the proximity of the Bay of 
Biscay prevents the effects of disastrous droughts, whilst the hot and 
dry south-east wind tempers the cold of winter. Yet with all these 
advantages the Basque people are very backward in agriculture, as 
they are in many other respects. Perhaps maize (Indian corn) is 
their most important crop, and the breeding of sheep the main source 
of wealth. As in Latin, the word fecunia comes from fecus, so, in 
the Basque language, the word aderats (rich) comes from adere (a 
flock of sheep). Corn, oil, and cyder, as well as wine, are produced; 
but the latter, being stored and transported in goat-skins, acquires a 
peculiar flavour, which is not much relished by foreigners. Most 
articles of manufacture made by the Basque people themselves are 
those actually used in the country, such as certain agricultural imple- 
ments, caps called deine (which reminds us of our English word 
bonnet”), and a coarse cloth called marrigues. At St. Jean de Luz 
they cure fish with salt, and there are some salt works in Guipuzcoa. 
Other industries are mostly in the hands of strangers, and employ 
foreign labour. 

During the last fifty years emigration to South America has in- 
creased largely, and at present Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Mexico, 
and Havannah contain a considerable number of Basques. Their 
peculiar language is sometimes heard even in Canada ; and old writers 
have gone so far as to assert that certain Basque navigators discovered 
America before the time of Columbus. 

Here and there on the picturesque coast, at the mouth of some 
pretty river, and among the rocks and rugged cliffs rising from the 
very edge of the water, above the creeks and hard sands of miniature 
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beaches, may be seen old-fashioned seaports, fast decaying. They 
are now mere haunts of fishermen and trawlers, though once the 
homes of the hardy buccaneers who used to infest the Bay of Biscay 
and the English Channel when Spain was a maritime power. It was 
hence that started the famous Admiral El Cano, who first went round 
the world in Magellan’s remaining ship, and the best sailors of the 
fleet, under the Basque admirals Oquendo and Churruca, which 
fought against the English and the Dutch. It was from one of these 
little Basque villages near the coast that came the navigator Legazfri, 
who discovered the Philippine Islands and other archipelagos in the 
Far East, where Basque sailors planted the flag of Castile more than 
three centuries ago. 

This fine race of men still gives Spain some of her best seamen ; 
there is now on the boisterous waves a fleet of more than 1,500 
fishing boats, each manned by six or seven hands, and daily at work 
on the briny billows, except when the fierce north-easterly wind 
obliges them to lie quiet for a time in their creeks and ports. 

The whole population of the Basque Provinces, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Bayonne to Mauléon, Navarre, Guipuzcoa, Alava and 
Biscaya, is at the present moment just under one million of souls. 
But emigration is annually decreasing this figure. It is not uncommon, 
in the harbours of San Sebastian or Passaje, to meet with bands of 
poorly-clad Basques, men and women, dancing the fandango on the 
public squares to the sound of the tambourine and jew’s-harp, or 
singing some of their national songs prior to taking their departure 
for foreign lands ; whilst their curious boxes, of an elongated, pen- 
tagonal shape, quite characteristic, lie about at the inns and railway 
stations. Only the other day we saw at Waterloo Station in London 
a fine, sturdy specimen of the Basque race with his characteristic 
blue doina, and honest, open countenance, on his way to Southampton, 
whence he was going to sail for America. 

It is chiefly the men who emigrate thus ; the women mostly go 
into service in France, and we have many times heard it said that 
both men and women make very good, trustworthy servants, and that 
they are much sought after in the district which lies between Bayonne 
and Bordeaux. 

As the Basques have no literature to speak of, nor traditions 
which might point to their origin, any more than the gypsies have, 
and as we meet occasionally with groups of people speaking the same 
curious dialect in the neighbourhood of Genoa, at Pegli, at Taranto, 
and in some parts of Sardinia and Corsica, some authors have looked 
upon the inhabitants of the Basque Provinces of Spain and France 
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as the relics of a very extensive race of men which formerly occupied 
a large area of Europe. There is no proof whatever of this. In 
seeking to unfathom the mystery of the origin of the Basque people 
we have little more than their peculiar language to guide us in our 
inquiries. 

It is now an acknowledged fact that the science of language, or 
philology, is extremely useful in completing the work of the historian 
and antiquarian. The monuments of a people are subject to the 
destructive action of time, the whole of its written or oral traditions 
may be lost or deteriorated, but the language remains, and the 
elements of which it is composed, the influences to which it has been 
subjected, the modifications it has undergone, point out to us at the 
same time the origin of the people and their evolution throughout 
the progress of civilisation. 

Eugtne Van Bemmel, formerly Professor of Literature in the 
University of Brussels, went so far as to say, “ La linguistique est par 
sa nature et son but un des principaux véhicules de la Science 
historique ;” and we entirely agree with him. The dress and 
manners of the Basques present no greater distinctive features than 
can be noticed in those of the Walloon peasants, for instance. Even 
the stick carried by the Walloons, which we have known to prove a 
terrible arm in a street row, is precisely similar to that carried by the 
Basque peasants. It is called makhi/a (which comes curiously near 
to the English “ my killer”), and is wider at the bottom than at the 
top, where it has a loop of leather thong to attach it to the wrist. All 
the Flemish peasants carry it. But if we look carefully into the 
language we can certainly go a good way towards solving the mystery 
which has hitherto overhung the problem of the origin of the Basque 
race. 

Let us take a song or a proverb, for instance, in the Basque dia- 
lect of the present day, and analyse it carefully. We shall find that 
all the words that are not Spanish, or Spanish fa/ots, are Moorish. 
And when we add to this that we have no trace whatever of the 
Basque people in history before the occupation of Spain by the 
Moors, but that from that period to this day they have become more 
and more noted by the curious, we claim to have said a good deal 
towards solving the problem before us. 

The dialect of the Spanish Basque Provinces, such as we have it 
in the songs and proverbs which have acquired for this people quite 
a European reputation, is really a hideous mixture of Spanish favors 
(Spanish more or less adulterated with French), and Moorish, or 
Arabic. Many of their words have a curious resemblance to corre- 
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sponding English words (just as we find in our English slang a 
good many gypsy words). For instance, the Basque word gorry 
(which signifies red, rusty, bloody, gory), the word gona (gown), 
escuara (school), irina (farina, flour), curritsen (course, courrier), du 
(does, from the verb, to do), /eéra (letter), teiatura (roof, tile), cantua 
(song, canticle), do‘na (bonnet), &c. 

The music of the popular Basque songs is in general plaintive, 
and couched in the minorkeys. The melodies, like the language, are 
a tradition—as no composers’ names have come down to us—and 
this, again, is a singular compound of Spanish and Oriental melody. 
It also confirms my view of the origin of this interesting people ; so 
that I have the language and the music both fighting to uphold my 
theory. But there is still more to be said in proof of its truth. 

Under the erroneous idea that the Basques were a distinct and 
very ancient race, scientific anthropologists have paid considerable 
attention to them ; but their researches have resulted in complete 
failure. For a long time it was believed that they were all “ brachy- 
cephalic,” or short-skulled. But the careful measurement of no less 
than sixty skulls from an old cemetery in the province of Guipuzcoa, 
by Dr. Velasco, of Madrid, and Professor Paul Broca, of Paris, and 
other measurements of both living and extinct examples by several 
other eminent observers, which were carried out from the year 1862 
to 1868, prove that there are /wo types of skulls, just as there are in 
any other country, or with any other race of people. In fact, this 
character is worth very little, and, taken alone, can prove nothing at 
all. Broca, Virchow, Velasco, Abbadie, and others who have made 
these observations are able to assert, at most, that one of the types is 
African, and the other European ; and this, of course, again confirms 
my theory. 

The oldest linguistic document, of which the authenticity is in- 
contestable, and in which there occur eighteen Basque words, is the 
MS. of a pilgrim to Santiago de Compostella, written in the twelfth 
century. It is only 400 years later—namely, in the “Cosas 
Memorables de Espajia,” by Lucius Marinello Siculus, which was 
published at Alcala in 1530—that we meet, for the first time, with 
an author who speaks the Basque language. Some Basque poems 
appeared in 1545, and a New Testament in the Basque dialect was 
printed at La Rochelle in 1571. Such are the most ancient literary 
documents connected with this subject that I have been able to 
discover. 

Now, the period occupied by the Moors in Spain ranges from 
about A.D. 756 to 1492, when Boabdil, the last king of Granada, fled 
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to Africa; and it is during this period of some seven centuries, 
when intermarriages of Moors and Spaniards were common, many 
of the Moorish nobility espousing their Christian slaves, that the 
Basque patois was developed. That it is only a patois I have 
thoroughly convinced myself, and this seems to be also the reigning 
opinion among intelligent Spaniards of the present day ; for, in the 
public schools of the Basque Provinces it is forbidden to use the 
language, just as we forbid our English school children to make use 
of slang. If one of the masters hears a child speaking Basque, he 
gives him a ring to wear, with instructions to place it on the finger 
of the first of his comrades whom he hears using the same dialect. 
The boy on whose finger the ring is found on the last day of the 
week is punished for a// the rest—which is another example of 
flagrant injustice so common in France and Spain ! 

The closely shaved faces of the Basques are another Oriental 
relic, which cannot fail to strike the unprejudiced observer. 

Webster believed that there exists a tinge of mysticism in the 
Basque mind, and that the chief characteristic of Jesuitism is to be 
traced to it. Both Loyola, the founder of the sect, and Xavier were 
Basques. This mysticism consists in giving such intense thought to 
allegory that it ensnares the whole of the mental faculties, and finally 
passesasreality. It is also to be traced in the Basque songs. Here, 
again, we have the Oriental element cropping up, and confirming the 
theory I have briefly brought forward in the preceding pages. 

One more fact may be stated in conclusion. The Basques never 
had any but the Christian religion ; there is no trace of any primi- 
tive religion, or of any ancient priesthood, like our Druids. As the 
song quoted at the head of this paper intimates, they were always 
“good Christians.” This also pleads for their comparatively 
modern origin. Here, again, the language comes to our assistance. 
No Basque, however well educated, can give us any word which 
indicates in his language a cult or priesthood prior to the Christian 
religion. 

T. L., PHIPSON. 





AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
PARISH COUNCIL. 


ROBABLY few parishes have preserved their records for a 
longer time and in more complete condition than the country 
parish of Inkberrow, Worcestershire. In this parish the oldest 
account and minute books begin in 1657, since which date a con- 
tinuous record exists to the present time. Defective in a few details 
which would now be interesting, these books preserve the names of 
all office holders since 1657, many minutes of the meetings, and 
for many years of the last century a continuous detailed account of 
how the rates were expended. The parish, situated in the Midlands, 
twelve miles from the cathedral city of Worcester, with no other 
large town near, on the eastern border of the once extensive forest of 
Feckenham, and without any large or remarkable building (except 
the church), is some 7,000 acres in area, and in 1657 had a probable 
population of about 700 or 800. In 5§ Eliz. there were 129 
families ; and in 1770, 215 families, comprising 889 souls. The 
only industry was agriculture. With the exception of the parson, 
there never seem to have been more than two or three gentlemen 
residing in the parish, sometimes not even that number—the bulk of 
the inhabitants were labourers who worked for the yeomen and 
farmers. The situation of the parish insured its autonomy. The 
lord of the manor never lived on his property, which in those distant 
days probably brought him in nothing per annum, cr, at best, but 
little. The old account books, therefore, present us with a true picture 
of a parish council in a village community during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

The first entry, dated March 30, 1657, records the names of 
those “who were nominated, elected, chosen, and published to 
serve the offices of churchwardens (two), overseers of the poore 
(four), and supervisors ffor the high waies (two), and parish con- 
stable.” These officers were chosen annually at a vestry meeting of the 
inhabitants held at Easter, and when necessary at other times, notice 
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being given in the church during service some previous “ Lord’s day.” 
‘The council met in the church, but occasionally formally adjourned 
to continue its deliberations at “ye George Inne ”—more often, 
perhaps, than is mentioned in the minutes. It is recorded that the 
vicar was chairman on at least two of these occasions, and put the 
motion for adjournment from the chair. At the conclusion of the 
meetings, which were open to all, the minute book was signed by 
those present, non-writers making a mark ; many of the marks are 
the initial letter of the signer’s surname. 

The chiefest item of discussion and expenditure was of course 
the relief of the poor ; the other subjects included church expenses, 
road repairs, constable’s expenditure, payment for foxes’ heads, 
sparrows, &c. On March 25, 1658, 20s. per annum was allowed to 
“‘a sufficient person to wringe & chime ye Bells every Lord’s day, 
also to begin ye Psalme.” October 29, 1659, “ Ed. Peirce to have 
2 shillings a quarter for keeping the register booke.” The book just 
mentioned is lost ; the present parish register beginning in 1675, 
and a few transcripts in the Diocesan Registry, represent all that can 
be found anterior to that date. Consequently but little is known 
of the state of the parish during the Civil War. In 1645 the King 
stayed one night at the vicarage, and left behind him a book of 
maps, which is still preserved. Six “esquires” of Inkberrow were 
fined for not accepting knighthood on the occasion of the coronation 
of Charles I. This seems to give an accurate idea of the condition of 
the parish before the War. None of the six were really wealthy or of 
more than mere local importance ; the heaviest fine was £15, and 
the other five varied from £10 to £12. After the war there were 
certainly not as many as six “esquires.” The following items are 
selected from 1657-60: “The widow Baskefild boy dyed, 6¢. and 
2d.more. Agreed to pay_Jerrome Rice’s rent, 12s. per ann. and 
6d. a weeke for to keepe the widdowe Harvy during life. To John 
Laugher to sett him on worke, 5s. 6¢. To Ann Sale by ye weeke for 
ye winter, 3¢. To John Poundrell to redeeme his toles, 6s. Gave 
Hen. Griffin, 6¢. Allowed Christopher Clifford to buy him shooes,” 
&c., &c. The Restoration made no impression on these records, unless 
a paucity of details for the next ten years may be regarded as such. 
in 1675 the parish allowed its officers 1s. 6¢. a day when travelling 
on parochial business, “provided they make not any unnecessary 
stay.” On June 9, 1677, “ Item, the constable is allowed at ye passing 
his accompts only (provided alway he be y" purse, not else, nor at 
any other time), to expend for ye refreshment of those wh. attend ye 
said business any summe not exceeding four shillings.” In June 
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1683, a very lively meeting took place. There was a row with the 
churchwardens about the accounts of the previous three or four 
years, also with the constable, whose accounts, “wch had been 
sureptitiously pass’d, and generall hand-subscrib’d but no chwarden 
or other officers, therefore disallow’d at this meeting and upon 
review severall matters found unduly charg’d, especially about 
ye removing ye one Earle (deducting ye pish allowance of 18¢.a 
day, wch he had set down besides all other expenses). He stands 
indebted to the pish 00.08.01.” Such exhibitions of parochial 
vigilance and financial purity seem to have occurred at intervals of a 
few years, the intervening period being characterised by some laxity 
in those respects. In 1697, “ye whole weekly pay for paupers” is 
put down as #1 0s. 7d. As the population was about 770, this 
amount does not appear excessive, but was exclusive of the 
occasional and temporary relief, such items occurring as: “ Given to 
old Jo" Bradford’s wiffe for twins, 1s. ; to Henry Hunt’s wench, 642.,” 
&c. In 1700, the accounts of Mr. Richard Perks, churchwarden, 
contained several interesting items, ¢.g., “for ringing 29 May, 3s.; for 
ringing at ye proclamation of ye war, 3s. ; washing comunion challis 
and scouring ye plate, 1s. 6¢.; for taking five foxes, 55.; p* for 
whitsun farthings, 1s. 6d.,” &c. During this year the erection of a 
workhouse was strongly and successfully opposed on the grounds 
that it would increase the rates ; and at a subsequent meeting the 
resolution was confirmed, and mention made of “ye bell mettal wch 
upon ye late casting of ye bells was sold or imbezzled.” 

On October 12, 1705, a vestry meeting “ ordered that, whereas ye 
dial in ye churchyard was lately taken away by stealth. A new dial 
be forthwith provided by ye present churchwardens and set up in 
ye same, or more convenient place of ye sayd churchyard.” 

The paupers evidently increased rapidly in number about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and some difficulty was found in 
dealing with them. The study of the accounts shows that pauperism 
became increasingly difficult to manage all through this century, and 
up to the year 1836, when a union was formed with Alcester as its 
centre. In 1711, one of the largest meetings ever held in the history 
of the parish agreed to the following measures: “That ye overseers 
forthwith cause ye poor y* are in weekly pay to be badg’d with I. P. 
(Inkberrow pauper), and that they wear the sayd Badge, else withhold 
yeir pay. That the children of those families yt have weekly pay 
who are of capacity for service be brought to a meeting to be dispos’d 
to service. That whereas a former order was made for searching out 
and taking acct of all forreigners and Intruders into ye parish ye st 
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order is now renew’d, and ye officers effectually to see that such 
persons be discharged or their names returned, that at ye next meet- 
ing a count be taken for removing them out of ye parish.” The 
removal of pauper intruders was carried out for years with rigour, 
and often at considerable expense and trouble. In 1728 a large 
meeting again adopted stringent measures, and appointed “two 
proper persons” (other than usual officers) to attend sessions, remove 
intruders, and inspect other neglected affairs ; they were to meet four 
times yearly, viz., “the last hey-day in December, the last hey-day 
in March, June and September, or pay a fine of one shilling.” About 
this time the country round was devastated by some epidemic, 
probably small-pox, which for two or three years more than doubled 
the death-rate. In Inkberrow about thirty to thirty-five funerals 
took place annually, but during 1727, 1728, 1729, the number 
averaged nearly ninety perannum. The register of Great Hampton 
calls 1728, “Lethifer Annus ;” and the register of Flyford Flavel (three 
and a half miles from Inkberrow) says of the same year, “ Remark- 
able for a Mortality in this Parish more yn Ordinary, which may be in 
ome sense term’d an 4£ra noted to Posterity.” This epidemic, no 
doubt, much increased the rates and pauperism. The population 
was now practically divided into two main classes, viz., the class 
that paid the rates, and the class that was maintained by the rates. 
It would seem that almost the whole of the labouring class received 
relief. ‘The increased rates caused the farmers to lower wages, and 
thus caused increased demand for relief. A further rise in the rates 
led the employers of labour to do with less men. We see by the 
order “for disposal to service” in 1711, that the overseers found 
employment for some of those in receipt of parish help. This 
system increased to such an extent that the farmers applied to the 
overseers for their necessary labour, and the scale of relief regulated 
the rate of wages. In 1774, “a publick Vestory held at the Parish 
Church agreed to pay the /adourers doing duty in proportion to their 
need or great famelys at the discretion of the overseers ;” and in 1799, 
“ata Vestry Meeting, the majority agreed to imploy the /adouring 
men of the Parish (who may want employment) one days work to 
twenty pounds a year (according as they are rated to the poors 
rates) and to pay each of them 8d. a day. And the Overseers of 
the Poor to pay each of them 4¢. per day over and above, which 
makes 1s. per day.” As recently as 1832: ‘Agreed to employ 
one labourer to every 50 acres of land, providing the whole of the 
paymasters agree to the same measure in the parish.” These arrange- 
ments merely supplemented the general system of relief, which 
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is set forth in the details of the accounts. For the last half of the 
eighteenth century nearly every payment must have been entered, ¢.g., 
“ gave Sarah Baylis to buy her a shift, 3s.; paid for a shroud for Sol. 
Morris’ child, 1s. 3¢.; paid for bleeding Geo. Ballard, 6a. ; paid at 
Lightfoot’s wife’s groaning, midwife, and other expenses, 10s. 8d.” 
(these are called shouting cases in the north) ; “paid for the lying 
in month, swearing the father, and other charges of Mary Bows, 
28s. ; paid the widow Tandy for cleaning Hannah Morris, 2s. 62. ;” 
&c. &c. There are many entries of payment for coal and kids, the 
latter meaning faggots of wood. Temporary and extra relief was 
largely given, as evidenced by such entries as: “ Gave Edw* Crook’s 
famely in ilness wt the smallpox, £1. os. 6¢ ; Gave vagabonds in this 
year, 45.; Paid Richt Hopkins to make up his wages, 4s.: Paid fora 
pair of breeches for Sam! Buggin, 3s. ;” &c. &c. In 1775 the vestry 
agreed that the churchwardens should pay to “a poore person of the 
parish, to constantly attend Church to keep the door shutt all the 
winter season and to keep the dogs out of the church every sabboth 
day.” Ten shillings a year was allowed for this duty. The overseers 
presented their accounts once a month, commencing with the amount 
disbursed in weekly pay ; such pay seems to have varied from rs. to 3s. 
per recipient. The “short and simple annals” of many a poor one 
can be constructed from these long and complex parish accounts: 
commencing with some occasional help which developed at last into 
weekly pay with sporadic additions of fuel, clothes, &c.; perhaps some 
entry of medical charge ; and ending with the details of coffin, shroud, 
laying out, carrying to churchyard, burial fees, and bread, cheese, and 
drink at “ye George Inn” or “ye Bull.” One man ended several 
years of relief by being found hanging from a beam in a cart shed: 
we find set down in detail the charges for the inquest and his burial 
in four cross roads. His place of interment is still known as Mucklow’s 
grave, though he died in 1775, and the method of his death is a local 
tradition. We also read of marriages in these accounts, ¢.g., ‘‘ fetching 
Tho* Barnbrook to Inkberrow, attendance there, eating, drinking, 
horses, corn, hay, licence, marriage, taking to Fladbury (his parish), 
4#4. 12s. Paid for a ring for Alice Bristo 5s., gave her in money 1s.” 
This is not an isolated instance, for many others occur. By this 
means the overseers rid the parish of perhaps a permanent pauper 
by marrying her to a man in another parish ; and if the bride were a 
widow with children the ultimate gain was great. Of course the 
man had rendered himself liable to matrimony, or he could not have 
been dealt with thus. The parish doctor, Mr. Christopher Smith, lived 
at the village of Feckenham, some three or four miles distant ; there 
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are some few entries of 6d. being paid to a messenger for fetching him. 
He was paid £6 6s. per annum, and his signed receipts for this 
magnificent salary are still preserved. He was allowed to make 
certain extra charges, which in 1772 reached their highest point, viz., 
45 55.3; that was indeed a good year for him. There are entries 
about him inoculating for the small-pox, bleeding, curing the itch : 
and such professional items as “Cleaning Ann Morris from vermin, 
5s. ; Francis Freeman, doctor’s stuff, 3s. 6¢.; for bleeding Sarah Goore, 
6d. ;” &c. 

The study of the surnames mentioned in these records for nearly 
300 years enables the observer to construct a pauper pedigree for 
many a family, and the writer can indicate families now receiving 
parish relief whose ancestors were specifically described as pausers as 
long ago as 1650, and the pauper habit can be traced down to the 
present time through the intermediate records and registers. In 1787 
a vestry meeting was called, “ more particularly for farming or letting 
the poor to one certain person as they can agree,” and to establish 
a workhouse. The sum paid to the contractor who farmed the poor 
was at first small, but at each succeeding contract the price was raised. 
In 1793, the contractor agreed for three years at #290 per annum, 
and the inmates of the workhouse were to be allowed “ what vittules 
they can eat and no worser drink than three bushell to the hogshead.” 
In a few years the distress became extreme, and in the year 1800 the 
vicar made the following entry in the Register Book: “For some 
months before the end of this year the poor’s levies in this parish 
amounted to £100 per week, owing to the high price of provisions, 
which was on an average during 1800 : beef 6d. per lb.; veal and pork 
8d.; bacon 14d.; potatoes 5s. per bushell ; wheat 245.; barley 155.; oats 
8s.; beans 13s.” The population was then 1,335 souls. 

The condition of the poor, the amount of the rates, and the 
general maladministration all over the kingdom at last received the 
attention of Parliament. The Act 4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 76, led to 
the formation of unions, and the parish of Inkberrow was absorbed 
into one during 1836. 

One of the last resolutions of the vestry was to agree that the 
sparrows be paid for out of the poor rates at 4d. the dozen ; and 
another took into consideration “the more general employment of the 


poor of the parish, thereby to decrease the amount of the poor rate.” 
WILLIAM BRADBROOK. 





THE ORDNANCE SURVEY OF 
IRELAND. 


HE Ordnance Survey of Ireland is no new thing, but it pursues 

its course steadily and with much credit to all engaged upon 

it amidst the roar of Irish politics outside the walls of certain depart- 
ments where officials lie couched at ease in their well-paid berths. 
From the Survey Office of the Phoenix Park, Dublin, acting as a 
centre, this great and important national work silently progresses, 
giving great employment to numbers of Irishmen. Its progress and 
records form a work which must subserve every known purpose of 
valuation, agricultural statistics, and taxation. The labour is vast 
and increasing, and perhaps the day may not be distant when the 
Ordnance Survey of Ireland will form the basis and index for a 
complete registration of deeds connected with the sale, lease, mort- 
gage, and demise of property, whereby the transfer of, and all trans- 
actions relating to, landed property, may be as easily effected as a 
transfer of stock in the funds. The Ordnance Survey of Ireland 
was commenced in 1825, on a scale of six inches to a mile, in con- 
sequence of a report of a committee that nothing less than such a 
scale would suffice. The value of maps on such a scale, which shows 
every fence, field, road, and house, was recognised and confirmed 
by a parliamentary committee of 1853. After earnest consideration 
and consultation, it was decided to survey cultivated lands on a scale 
of 25 inches to a mile. If a map on this scale be covered with 
faint pencil lines forming one-inch rectangular squares, the content 
of any part can be readily computed, as one square on the map 
represents an acre of land. Maps of some Irish towns and cities 
have also been prepared and published on scales of 60 and 120 inches 
to a mile, and in these maps such nicety of detail has been arrived 
at that each lamp-post is shown. The Ordnance Survey probably 
originated in consequence of the work commenced in 1784 by 
General Roy, R.E., with a view to centralise the observations made 
at, and to connect the observatories of Paris and Greenwich. In 
that year the first base was measured on Hounslow Heath, and was 
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54 miles long. The operations connected with this measurement 
were honoured with the presence of King George IIL. the President 
of the Royal Society, and many eminent men of that day. Extreme 
accuracy was aimed at and attained, as on the accuracy of the base 
depends that of the whole work. Shortly afterwards other bases were 
measured, including one on Salisbury Plain in 1794. The bases were 
measured by steel chains, carefully tested, also by deal rods 23 feet 
3 inches long, tipped with metal, and subsequently by glass rods, it 
having been found that the hygrometric changes of atmosphere too 
greatly affected the accuracy of the measurements of long distances 
made by deal rods or steel chains. In 1828 compensation bars were 
invented to measure bases with the utmost accuracy ; they are a vast 
improvement upon all former systems, and nothing has yet been 
found to supersede them. By a self-adjusting process they show no 
variation in length from changes of temperature, and by a most 
ingenious arrangement, viswa/ contact instead of actual contact with 
the bars takes place. The Ordnance Survey base 10 miles long for 
the triangulation and subsequent survey of Ireland was measured 
near Lough Foyle in 1848-49 (in the north of Ireland). The results 
and tests on previous works are as wonderful as they are instructive, 
and without a parallel in geodesy. The results of the measurement 
of the Salisbury Plain base stood thus : 

Measurement with Ramsden’s steel chain, 1794 . « 36,575°64 feet 

»» Colby’s compensation bars, 1849 . 36,577°95 »» 

Computed by calculation from Lough Foyle base. . 36,577°34 9 





Hounslow Heath measured, when reduced to the 


Ordnance standard with glass rods, 1784. ° » 27,405°06 feet 
~ », Steel chain, 1791 . ° ° 27,405°38 ,, 
Deduced by computation from Lough Foyle base. * 27,405°83 5, 





The delicacy and difficulty of base measuring is apparent from the 
following outlines of the operation. The work was carried on at 
Lough Foyle under oblong tents, especially on days when the sun 
would overheat the bars, or possibly heat one end more than another. 
The starting-point each day was a stone pillar, having a plug of 
platina with a silver pin point let into its centre. The direction of 
the line was given by a delicate transit instrument. At the termina- 
tion of each day’s work a heavy triangular plate, with a movable 
silver pin point in it, was sunk under the end of the last bar laid, and 
the dot in its centre, being brought under the focus of the extreme 
microscope, served as a starting-point for the next day. A sentinel 
was always placed at night over this mark. The extremities of the 
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various bases have been marked by similar pins of metal let into 
heavy guns or blocks of masonry, and protected from injury by being 
sunk below the surface of the ground. The vast network of triangles 
spreading over Ireland was completed in 1858, and included with 
those of England and Scotland. 

As an interesting episode in base measuring, I mention that about 
400 feet was across the River Roe. This was effected by driving 
clumps of piles at intervals of about five feet apart by a small pile 
engine, so that the boxes containing the compound rods and com- 
pensation bars rested on the heads of the piles. The total length of 
this Irish base somewhat exceeded ten miles ; the last two were 
obtained by means of a special and interesting calculation. ‘This 
was also arranged to verify the measurement of intermediate portions 
of the base, which had already been carefully determined and marked 
during the progress by sinking stones into the ground, with dots on a 
plate of metal. The Lough Foyle base is nearly level, but in that on 
Salisbury Plain there is a difference of 428 feet between the extreme 
points. The Lough Foyle base being near the sea level, and almost a 
level plain with little undulations, having the advantage of both ends 
being visible from the nearest trigonometrical stations, had the great 
utility of needing little correction for reduction to its proper measure 
at the level of the sea. This correction, however, though trifling, must 
not be neglected when the base is measured—on elevated ground. 

As an incident of survey difficulties, the tents being liable 
to be blown down the mountain sides, the sappers who were 
employed in the survey acquired the habit of sleeping with their 
working garments packed away under their pillows. One young 
“ Paddy,” however, disapproved of the custom, and utilised the tent- 
pole from which to suspend and air his working clothes. However, 
Nemesis came one night in the shape of a violent gale, and swept 
the encampment from the hill-side. Paddy, minus his breeches, was 
in a deplorable plight, and, being among the dédris of the camp, 
the search lanterns were often turned upon him, and many jokes 
were made at his expense. An officer, who had been many years on 
the survey, told me that not only was the solicitude of officers for their 
work great, but they regarded as loved children their observing in- 
struments, especially “ Ramsden’s,” the sobriquet of the great three- 
foot theodolite, used by the Royal Engineers for many years. 

On the Irish survey, large class theodolites were used for fixing 
the position of the principal stations, and being three feet in diameter, 
and very valuable, were always protected during inclement weather 


by some light portable canvas or wooden covering. 
cc2 
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The angles of the secondary triangles, about eight miles long, 
were observed with second-class or smaller theodolites. The intervals 
between them were split up into the ¢rfiary small triangles; with 
sides from one to three miles long, small theodolites of seven or ten 
inches diameter measuring the angles. A number of fixed points 
or minor stations were established, usually with the second-class 
theodolites, such as mills, churches, &c. The writer, making a 
survey about forty years ago, not approving of the mill he selected 
moving, tied it up. The wrath of the miller, when he met him a 
few days afterwards, was superb, because there is no doubt, hada 
strong breeze come on, the windsails being unable to turn, the 
result might have been a dangerous and expensive catastrophe. 
Fortunately it was fine summer weather. 

As a further check on the accuracy of the Irish survey (the maps 
of the countries are published on the useful scale of six inches to 
a mile), the positions of many of the minor stations which had been 
determined by careful measurement and observation were checked 
and verified by being made the vertices of larger triangles. It was 
once contemplated to use “ Borda’s repeating circles,” much in vogue 
on Continental surveys, and a very portable instrument, in place of 
the theodolites, and the results of not absolute accuracy have verified 
the correctness of the selection of the theodolite. 

In theory, the principle of repetition in Borda’s repeating circle 
indicates extreme accurate results, In practice, however, the instru- 
ment, even when used by very careful and experienced observers, 
has been found to be frequently liable to some sma// constant errors, 
and the telescopes are smaller, which is a disadvantage, so that the 
instrument is rarely used in England. The theodolites, moreover, 
possess the great advantage of reducing instrumentally to their 
horizontal value angles taken in a plane oblique to the horizon. 

An essential point in surveying is, that as the horizontal angles 
are essentially spherical angles, therefore a wee correction has to 
be considered, and applied in the case of large triangles of 100 miles 
long, taken with the highest class instruments. On the other 
hand, the correction for the spherical excess is completely lost in 
unavoidable minute errors of observation with the smaller instruments. 
It was found very useful on the Ordnance Survey, that the large 
theodolites are practically, portable altitude, and azimuth instruments. 

As an illustration of the accuracy of the Ordnance Survey, and 
of the memory of those employed on it, I may mention that when 
making about twenty years ago a survey of Downpatrick, it was 
essential to find a sea-/evel mark that had been left in the neighbour- 
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hood twenty-five years before. The location having been narrowed, 
I was fortunate enough to discover in the village one of the men 
who had assisted in laying the stone, and ina short time we dis- 
covered it (its position being marked on the Ordnance Survey map), 
buried seven feet below the surface of the ground about 1851. 

A good many conventional signs are necessarily used in the 
Ordnance Survey maps. For instance, smithies are indicated by 
a smali horse-shoe with the open side turned towards the road; in 
turnpike roads, the side from the light is shaded ; cross roads are 
narrower, and both sides alike ; the railroads have both sides very 
dark, and are perfectly parallel. Canals are distinguished from 
roads by the parallelism of the sides, the locks and the bridges, and 
by having the side next to the light shaded like rivers ; canals and 
navigable rivers are usually coloured blue. Bleaching grounds are 
indicated by thin lines of the same length, nearly parallel, the whole 
coloured green. Boundaries are usually shown by special combinations 
of dots and dashes. Woods are indicated by liliput trees, and marshes 
by wee lines, tipped with minute rushes. A church is shown in the 
form of across. Stone buildings are usually tinted red, and wooden 
buildings a light grey ; slopes of ground are shown by “shading.” A 
very simple form of level, the French water-level, much used on 
the Continent, has constantly been used on the Ordnance Survey, 
to take the different levels at conspicuous places, and also to obtain 
sections of the ground. Its very simplicity in never requiring any 
adjustment, and costing little, are good factors. Of course, for the 
purpose of reference, and levelling along branch lines, or contouring 
(of which I speak further later on), a good many fixed points about 
half a mile apart are needed, and indicated by dench marks, or 
copper bolts let into walls, &c. As regards tracing the contours in 
connection with the survey of Ireland, levels are run between 
trigonometrical stations, and wooden pickets about two feet long, 
with flat heads three inches square, are provided. Having arranged 
the pickets at certain specified differences of level, usually twenty-five 
feet, the surveyor traces contour lines round the hill features with 
his level and other pickets, recording in his field book their 
relative positions with reference to houses, churches, &c., &c. 

The general method of triangulating the Irish counties was as 
follows : the Lough Foyle base was made one of the sides of the 
first triangle. Points on distant hills were then selected, then other 
points beyond these, so as to gradually increase in distance as the 
triangles receded from the base. At each of the stations, as well as 
at the extremity of the base, the angles between other visible points 
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were observed, and then the sides of the triangles, 7.¢., the horizontal 
distances of the stations on the hilly ground from the end of the 
base were calculated with great care, and formed fresh bases from 
which the distances to other stations could be ascertained in like 
manner. When the network of triangles had been completed it 
enclosed the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
angle of one of the triangles was at the St. Agnes’ Lighthouse, the 
angle of another triangle at Saxaford, which is the northern extremity, 
while the third angle rested on the west coast of Kerry. When this 
great work had been effected, the country was cut up into smaller 
portions for the surveyors of the details, such as roads, canals, rivers, 
railways, houses, fences, and hedgerows. 

It is on record that a station has been observed from another at 
a distance of 111 miles, namely, from Sca Fell to Slieve Donnard, 
County Down. Observations have also been taken between Sca 
Fell and Snowdon, and Snowdon and Slieve Donnard, distant nearly 
a hundred miles. The haze of the atmosphere, even during the 
summer weather, being an enemy to the telescopes of the theodolites 
used in making the observations, mirrors and tin plates were used in 
the early days of the survey to render distant stations visible from 
each other. Captain Drummond, R.E., in 1826, invented a light 
which far surpassed all previous contrivances, and was used with 
great success during the progress of the Irish survey ; it simply con- 
sisted of a ball of lime, placed in the focus of a parabolic reflector, 
and raised to an intense heat by a stream of oxygen gas directed 
through a flame of alcohol. The brightness of this light was so 
intense that on one occasion it rendered the station at Slieve Snacht, 
in Donegal, which it was of great importance to view from Mount 
Divis, near Belfast, though sixty-six miles distant, clearly visible in 
spite of hazy weather. ‘The season was inclement, and both Mount 
Divis and the surveying party were at the time enveloped in snow, 
with a keen north wind blowing ; the light, however, was at once 
seen by the sapper sentry, and burnt a sufficient time with great 
brilliancy, for the necessary observations to be made, thus saving some 
years in time that might have been lost waiting for very clear weather 
and other favourable circumstances. Up to 1842 the datum level 
for the altitude of the principal mountains was low water, spring tide, 
but a series of observations having determined that the best datum 
was the mean level of ordinary tide, this latter level has been adopted. 
The great Irish survey was practically conducted and brought to a 
close under its successive directors of the survey, General Roy, Mudge, 
and Colby. They were men who devoted their lives to the work, and 
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worked unceasingly in the arduous life of mountain labour—labours 
of which little has been written, but of which much might be said. 
They were frequently on lonely mountain tops in all weathers, when 
travelling was laborious, long before the days of Irish railways. They 
often with their assistants had but poor fare, and were sometimes 
even deprived by storms of the shelter of their huts and tents. The 
Ordnance Survey of Ireland has been one of the best conducted 
institutions in the kingdom ; the officers were invariably selected for 
their merit, and if not found equal to their work were soon changed 
forablermen. The names of Drummond, Portlock, Sir Thomas Lar- 
com, Captain Ross Clark, Colonel W. D. Gosset, and Major-Generals 
Stotherd, and Sir Charles Wilson, all Engineer officers, are household 
words in the homes of science. The officers and R.E. assistants 
were early trained to disregard all personal considerations, and give 
all their attention to the work in hand. In the early days of the 
survey it is on record that Colby, its director, has walked twenty 
miles before breakfast with his officers at almost racing pace over the 
roughest country, infusing energy by example. 

Although the survey of Ireland appears to occupy a long time, it 
must be remembered that the face of the country in many districts 
constantly undergoes considerable change. Railways, bridges, and 
roads spring up, small towns and villages are built, woods are cut 
down, and arable lands converted into plantations, so that new maps 
and new measurements are from time to time needed to keep pace 
with the modern architect and engineer, and at the same time to 
bring every bleak mountain, forest, moor, river, and plain under the 
power of the Ordnance Survey. In addition to the six-inch scale 
Ordnance Survey maps, which can be purchased in Dublin and other 
towns at small cost, the county of Dublin, the township of Bray, and 
many other counties and townships have been revised and redrawn 
on the large scale of twenty-five inches to a mile. The engraving 
and printing of the maps, and also reducing them from a large scale 
to a small one by the aid of photo-zincography, is carried on at the 
office in the Phoenix Park, which is the Head-quarters of the Irish 
_ Survey ; that of the English and Scotch Survey being at Southampton, 

to which it was transferred after the destruction of the map office 


in the Tower, many years ago. 
E. MITCHELL, 
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DE GRAMMONT’S MEMOIRS. 


T may be doubted whether any fact in connection with a book 
can tend more strongly and naturally to enhance its interest 

with the reading public than the circumstance that its sale has been 
entirely prohibited by the powers that be. 

Such was the untoward fate which overtook the “ Memoirs of the 
Life of the Count de Grammont.” 

The book in question was published in the year 1714, and was. 
a translation from the French. 

The following lines of St. Evremond appear upon the title-page : 


Il peut revenir un Condé, 

Il peut revenir un Turenne ; 

Un Compte de Grammont est un vain demande, 
La Nature auroit trop de peine. 


Which are rendered thus : 


Condé may come to life again, 
And Turenne Nature may restore, 
But Grammont we expect in vain, 
On him she lavished all her store. 


The author at the outset declares that his business is to represent 
a man whose inimitable character drowns faults and blemishes whiclr 
the writer does not pretend either to palliate or disguise—a marr 
distinguished by a mixture of virtues and vices which seem to 
support one another in a necessary linking, rare in their perfect 
harmony, bright by their opposition. 

The author further declares that it was this incomprehensible 
compound which made Count de Grammont, during his long life, 
the admiration of his age and the delight of all the countries in whick 
he displayed his sprightly and agreeable wit, inconstancy, generosity, 
and magnificence, or wherein he preserved a sedate judgment in the 
most imminent dangers ; whilst his merry humour in the most serious 
actions of war argued an uncommon resolution and firmness. 

“Tt is to the Count himself,” says the author, “that the reader 
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must listen in perusing these memoirs, since the author does but 
hold the pen, while the Count dictates the most singular and most 
secret particulars of his life.” 

Count de Grammont flourished in France in the reign of 
Louis XIII., during the period when Cardinal de Richelieu governed 
the kingdom. 

The enormous influence and power of the great Cardinal are 
touched upon at the outset, and it is averred that the fortunes of the 
great men at Court depended entirely upon his favour and protection, 
and that no public servant could for a moment depend upon his 
permanent settlement in his position unless he showed absolute 
devotion to the will and interests of the great man. 

The young Chevalier de Grammont began his career as a soldier, 
and so brilliant were his abilities that “after his arrival fatigue was 
no longer known in the trenches, nor gravity among the generals, 
nor melancholy among the troops, for the Count carried mirth with 
him everywhere.” 

Very shortly after joining the army—then engaged in the siege 
of the town of Trino—De Grammont made the acquaintance of a 
certain Count de Matta, and this acquaintance soon ripened into 
close and intimate friendship. 

After a time the two young men arranged to live together, and 
the arrangement proved very satisfactory to both. 

Neither of them, however, was blessed with any superfluity of 
this world’s goods, and the author remarks that “high cheer, little 
economy, pilfering servants, and cross fortune, all united to disturb 
their housekeeping.” 

“ Now,” remarks the Count himself, “fortune turns cross. Well, 
we must court her smiles. Our cash runs low—we must endeavour 
to recruit.” And, in order to recruit, the speaker unfolds to his 
friend the following pian: “Count de Cameran,” he says, “plays 
at ‘quinze’ and so do I. We want money, and he knows not what 
to do with it. I shall bespeak a splendid supper, and he shall pay 
for it. ’Tis very likely we shall win his money. The Piedmontese, 
though otherwise honest fellows, are apt to be suspicious and dis- 
trustful. This man commands the horse. He is generally attended 
by eight or ten men on horseback. Therefore, how far soever he 
may be piqued at his loss, ’tis good to be in such a position as not to 
dread his resentment.” 

Upon the following day fortune favoured De Grammont’s scheme, 
and Count de Cameran fell into the snare prepared for him by the 
two adventurers. 
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The supper party was a great success, and passed off merrily. 
De Matta, in order to drown some qualms of conscience, drank 
freely, but De Grammont was perfectly at his ease, and exerted him- 
self to the utmost to fascinate and please his guest. Count de 
Cameran was delighted with his host, and next morning paid, without 
a murmur, no less a sum than 1,500 pistoles—the amount of his 
previous night’s loss. 

De Grammont did not long keep possession of the money so 
obtained, but gave generous aid to several of his brother officers, 
and also assisted many private soldiers who had been disabled in 
the trenches. The Count came, in consequence of this and other 
acts of kindness, to be greatly beloved by his comrades, and also by 
the rank and file of the army, while his undaunted bravery in action 
caused him ere long to be held in high esteem by his superiors. 

The siege of Trino was eventually brought to an end by the 
garrison making an honourable capitulation. 

De Grammont and De Matta are next heard of in the city of 
Turin, where they were received at Court with the greatest con- 
sideration. “Turin,” the reader is informed, “being at that time 
the seat of love and gallantry, two foreigners, sworn enemies to 
melancholy and dulness, could not but please the Court ladies.” 
The Duchess of Savoy, a worthy daughter of Henry IV., rendered 
her small Court the most brilliant and agreeable of the time. 

At Turin De Grammont fell in love with a certain Madame de 
St. Germain, a very piquante and engaging personage, full of wit 
and humour. The lady in question, however, ridiculed De Gram- 
mont’s passion for her to such an extent that he soon resolved to 
transfer his affections to some other lady, by whom they would be 
more highly appreciated. He accordingly began to pay great 
attention to a certain Madame de Senantes, and to cultivate, at the 
same time, the friendship of her husband. The latter was, there- 
fore, handsomely entertained by De Grammont and De Matta, and 
soon lost large sums of money to the two adventurers. As De 
Senantes made no secret of his serious losses, De Grammont and 
De Matta before long found themselves regarded at Court with so 
much disfavour that they left Turin and returned to Paris. 

In that gay city De Grammont was received with marked favour by 
the all-powerful Cardinal, and eventually became a prominent mem- 
ber of the Prime Minister’s set. He was ordered, after a time, to 
join Turenne’s army, then engaged in endeavouring to keep in check 
a large Spanish force which was investing the town of Arras. 

The French relieving force was greatly inferior to the enemy both 
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in numbers and equipment, but, nevertheless, Turenne resolved to 
attempt the feat of raising the siege. In doing so the great general 
acted upon his own responsibility and without waiting to obtain the 
Cardinal’s consent. The attack upon the Spanish lines was made 
with great vigour, and was crowned with complete success. With 
such distinguished bravery did De Grammont conduct himself in 
this affair that Turenne publicly thanked him in presence of his 
principal officers, and employed the Count as a special messenger to 
carry the good news to Court. This honourable service was by no 
means devoid of danger, as numerous parties of the enemy infested 
all the roads. 

Turenne could only allow De Grammont an escort of ten men, 
and even these had orders only to accompany the messenger as far 
as Baupaume, which was the first post upon the journey. After 
many hardships, dangers, and hairbreadth escapes, De Grammont 
was so fortunate as to reach his journey’s end in safety. Upon his 
arrival, the good tidings he bore were received by the King and 
Queen with the liveliest satisfaction and joy. The Cardinal, however, 
did his very utmost to minimise and disparage the importance of the 
success which had been gained, and treated the messenger in an 
almost contemptuous manner, greatly to De Grammont’s indignation. 
As soon, however, as the wily churchman perceived the evident 
favour in which De Grammont was held by royalty, he changed his 
tone, and treated, or at least pretended to treat, the Chevalier with 
great favour and consideration. 

The next notable point in De Grammont’s history is his journey 
to England. This event took place at a time subsequent to the 
death of Richelieu. England was then only beginning slowly to 
recover from the disastrous effects of civil war, and something like 
two years had elapsed since the Restoration. 

De Grammont had accorded to him so cordial and flattering a 
reception at the Court of Charles II. that he very soon got over his 
natural regrets at leaving France. 

Charles II. had, from his early boyhood, known nothing of the 
blessings of peace, while his father’s sad fate seemed to have been 
but the beginning of misfortune for the young ruler. Now, how- 
ever, all this was changed, and, although accustomed to the grandeur 
of the Court of France, De Grammont was greatly struck by the 
superior pomp and splendour of that of England. 

The King, the reader is informed, was inferior to none in 
appearance and high bearing, and was possessed of an agreeable wit 
and a sweet and familiar temper. His Majesty was also at times 
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capable of great application to affairs of state, but was lacking in 
perseverance and steadfastness of purpose. 

Lord Falmouth was the King’s special confidant and favourite, 
and commanded the Duke of York’s regiment of Guards, “and” 
(adds De Grammont) “the Duke of York also.” The Earl seems 
to have been, upon the whole, a good and sincere man, and his early 
death proved a serious loss to his king and country. 

The Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of St. Albans had been 
previously known to De Grammont at the French Court. Both of 
these noblemen were full of wit and spirit, but were extravagant and 
devoted to the then fashionable vice of high play. 

The Duke of Ormond was Lord High Steward, First Gentleman 
of the Chamber, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He was remark- 
able alike for his great abilities and fine manners. 

Lord Sidney, nephew and adopted heir of the Duke of St. 
Albans, was a singularly handsome and winning man, but too 
much occupied with intrigues and dissipations to make so decided a 
mark at Court as his undoubted ability would seem to have entitled 
him to do. 

Lord Germain is described as being “ brave and well-born, but in 
person little, with a heavy pate and spindle shanks.” However, no 
one at Court could rival his splendid equipage and general magnifi- 
cence. His countenance is described as agreeable, but he was 
“affected in his carriage and behaviour.” 

Such were the principal courtiers; but the Court ladies De 
Grammont describes as being far their superiors, and very remarkable 
both for their beauty and their wit. Among many others less 
remarkable, he makes special mention of the Duchess of Cleveland, 
and the Ladies Chesterfield, Shrewsbury, and Middleton. 

The Queen, it is said, “ added little to the lustre of the Court, 
either by her person or retinue.” Her Majesty’s ladies are thus 
slightingly disposed of. They consisted, the reader is told, of “ The 
Countess of Panetra, with six disagreeable creatures who called 
themselves ‘Ladies of Honour,’ and a Duenna as frightful as the 
rest, who took upon herself to be the Governess of these so choice 
beauties.” 

De Grammont speedily became a general favourite, although his 
having come from the French Court was certainly not a point in 
his favour. He was, however, found to be familiar and easy with 
every one with whom he came in contact, and readily accommodated 
himself to the unfamiliar customs, food, and peculiarities of the 
English Court. He found favour in the eyes of the King by showing 
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himself ready to join heartily in all his Majesty’s pleasures and 
dissipations. He indulged in as high play as any one at Court, but 
seldom lost or won to any great extent. So popular was he that when 
his presence was desired on any special occasion it was necessary to 
invite him a considerable time in advance. 

The entertainments which the Count himself gave to his friends 
generally took place late in the evening, and these agreeable supper 
parties soon became very popular among the most distinguished 
members of the Court party. 

The celebrated Marquis of St. Evremond was one of De Gram- 
mont’s most intimate friends, and, being much less given over to 
frivolous pursuits than De Grammont, the Marquis took frequent 
occasion to remonstrate with the Count and advise him to adopt a 
more prudent mode of life. ‘ Employ,” said this good friend, “ your 
wit and talent to entertain the King, but avoid all engagements that 
may make you forget that you are a stranger and an exile in this 
delightful place.” 

De Grammont followed this good advice only so far as to devote 
less of his time and attention to high play and more of it to amorous 
intrigues. ‘The Count was at this time specially attracted by one of 
the Queen’s Maids of Honour. The reader is told that this lady 
“was possessed of a very lively complexion, sparkling eyes, and 
tempting looks.” De Grammont was as profuse in his gifts as in his 
professions of admiration. Perfumed gloves, pocket-handkerchiefs, 
apricot paste, essences, and “other small wares of love, came every 
week from Paris; with earrings, diamonds, brilliants, and bright 
guineas, all of which last could be got in London ;” while the reader 
is assured that the fair recipient “‘lik’d them as well as if they had 
been brought a great way.” 

A certain Mistress Hamilton, one of the most notable beauties 
and wits of the Court, next attracted De Grammont’s attention, and 
at a great masquerade given by the King the Count was so fortunate 
as to be named by his Majesty as Mistress Hamilton’s partner. At 
this particular bali the Court displayed all its magnificence, while 
De Grammont astonished everyone by appearing in a comparatively 
plain dress. His fair partner, however, showed no objection to 
De Grammont’s costume, and the pair were conspicuous figures at 
the masquerade, which passed off very successfully. 

The great painter, Sir Peter Lely, was then at the summit of his 
fame, and executed portraits of all the more notable Court beauties 
of the day. “Every picture,” says De Grammont, “was a master- 
piece,” and in this opinion posterity has fully concurred. 
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Mrs. Jennings figures largely in the Memoirs, and seems to have 
been the merriest and giddiest of all the beauties attached to the 
Court of Charles II. It was only De Grammont’s now serious 
attachment to Mistress Hamilton that prevented his being drawn into 
this siren’s net. 

About this time De Grammont learned through his sister, the 
Marchioness St. Chaumont, that he might now safely return to the 
French Court; but this news, which at any other time would have 
filled him with joy, seemed now “flat, stale, and unprofitable ”— 
De Grammont, in fact, felt quite unable to tear himself away from 
the society of the fair Mistress Hamilton. That lady, however, when 
she heard the news, wished De Grammont joy upon his recall to 
France, and entreated him not to allow his attachment to her to 
stand in the way of his interests. At the same time she frankly 
assured him that his absence would in no way prejudice him in her 
eyes, and that he would find her unchanged upon his return. 
Accordingly, although most unwillingly, De Grammont started upon 
his journey to Paris, only to find that the nearer he drew to his 
destination the greater became his regret at leaving England. This 
did not arise from any doubt as to the reception he was likely to 
meet with from the King of France ; for his Majesty, although hasty 
in his resentments, was very easily appeased, and invariably ready to 
receive former favourites again into his good graces. 

The real source, De Grammont confesses, of his regrets was the 
enforced separation from Mistress Hamilton, his attachment to whom 
he now felt could only terminate with his life. 

At Abbeville, about mid-day, the traveller made a halt in order 
to change horses and refresh himself, and found the small town to be 
in a state of great bustle and excitement, as the largest landed 
proprietor in the neighbourhood was that day to be married to the 
most beautiful and accomplished lady in the place. The wedding- 
feast was to be held at the inn at which De Grammont alighted, and 
great preparations were consequently in progress. In accordance 
with the hospitable custom of the time, the traveller was requested 
to join the party, and after some pressure he agreed tc do so. 
Having spent some time very jovially with these new friends, 
De Grammont resumed his journey. 

On his arrival in Paris the Count was met by his brother, the 
Marshal de Grammont, who, after warmly greeting him, conveyed to 
the traveller what he expected to be the very unwelcome intelligence 
that the King had suddenly changed his mind, would not receive 
De Grammont at Court, and desired that the Count would quit 
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France with all speed. To the great astonishment of the Marshal, 
these supposed evil tidings were received by his brother with every 
token of unfeigned joy, and De Grammont at once promised to obey 
his Majesty’s command, provided he were allowed to delay his 
departure for a few days, that he might call in certain funds belonging 
to him which were invested in French securities. The King was 
pleased to grant this request for delay very readily, on condition that 
De Grammont did not actually remain in the city of Paris itseif. 

The Count, accordingly, took up his temporary abode at 
Vaugirard. In that place De Grammont attracted great attention 
by making a solemn public distribution of bread to the poor, which 
attracted crowds of people from Paris, and made the Count’s name 
famous in the city. 

Having at length obtained payment of the moneys for which he 
waited, and concluded all the other business which had caused him 
to visit France, De Grammont set out on his return to England and 
his lady-love. Arriving in London in three days’ time, the Count 
was warmly welcomed by the King and Court. 

The Duke of Monmouth, who, as is well known, was a son of 
Charles II., made his first appearance at his father’s Court about this 
time. De Grammont thus describes the ill-fated Duke: “ The make 
and outward graces of his person are such that nature scarce ever 
formed anything more accomplished. His face, though extremely 
beautiful, was yet a manly face, without anything of softness or 
effeminacy in it. He had a marvellous disposition for all manner 
of exercises, an air of greatness, and yet an inviting, affable look. 
In short, he had all the advantages of the body, but wanted most 
of those of the mind. Everybody’s eyes were at first dazzled by his 
bright form, which drowned all men at Court, and made all the 
beauties his conquests. He was the greatest delight of his Royal 
father.” 

Before very long the Duke was married to an heiress of ten 
thousand pounds a year in Scotland, “whose person,” says De 
Grammont, “was full of charms, while her wit had all that the 
handsome Monmouth wanted.” The marriage was celebrated with 
great pomp and magnificence, and took place under the special 
patronage and with the full sanction of the King. Shortly after this 
event, however, the good-natured and easy-going Charles II. began 
to be somewhat peevish in temper, and the English Court conse- 
quently not so desirable a location for young gallants of the De 
Grammont type. 

An epidemic of marriage accordingly set in, and De Grammont, 
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following the general example, entered happily into the bonds of 
matrimony with Mistress Hamilton. 

At this point the Memoirs of the Count de Grammont come to 
a somewhat abrupt conclusion. The volume concludes with a 
promise that “how love affairs were managed at the English Court 
after these matches shall be faithfully related in the second volume 
of these Memoirs”; but, as already indicated, the sale of the 
Memoirs was strictly prohibited, and all copies of the work known 
to be in existence were condemned to destruction. Fortunately such 
a faithful picture of the Court life of the period was not destined to 
complete destruction, and many of the copies which had got into 


circulation escaped the fate intended for them. 
A. J. GORDON. 








A ROYAL FORTRESS. 


EW boroughs in the provinces are so rich in historic associations 
as the ancient town of Pontefract. Historians have differed 
as much respecting the name as the origin of the place. That it 
was a burgh in the time of Edward the Confessor is certain from 
evidence the most decisive, but how long it enjoyed this privilege 
anterior to this period is uncertain. Hume conjectured that it derived 
its name from the fertility of its soil and the excellent produce of its 
orchards. From soma fero he would make Pomfrete. This etymon 
would not be improbable if this orthography was established, but it 
is wholly inadmissible when it is considered that in all the Latin 
charters it is written Pontfractus, and not Pomfrete. 

Thomas de Castleford, who was bred a Benedictine monk, and 
who wrote the history of this place, accounts for its name from the 
following miracle. William, Archbishop of York, and son of the 
sister of King Stephen, being on his return from Rome, was met by 
such crowds of people, who were desirous to see him and receive his 
blessing, that a wood bridge over the river Aire, three miles from this 
town, gave way and broke down, by which accident vast numbers 
fell into the river. The bishop, who had been invested with the 
pall, and who was deemed to have an interest equally as great in the 
court of heaven as in the Vatican, affected at the danger of so many 
persons, poured out his prayers with such fervour and success that 
not one perished. Whether this miracle consisted in dividing the 
stream or in rendering the gross bodies of those who fell in specifically 
lighter than the fluid we are not informed. However, to perpetuate 
so striking and so signal a miracle, the pious Normans, says Thomas, 
gave the name of Pontefract, or Broken-bridge, to this place. The 
metropolis of the county, York, contends with Pontefract for the 
honour of the miracle. Drake maintains that the bridge over the 
Ouse fell in, and that it was there the miracle was wrought. It must 
be acknowledged that there is stronger proof of its belonging to York 
than to Pontefract, as Gent describes a representation of it painted 
in a window of a church near to which it happened. 
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What wholly destroys the credit of the legend is that this town 
of Pontefract was called such half a century before Sir William was 
made Archbishop of York. In the charters granted by Robert de 
Lacy, commonly called Robert de Pontefract, to the monks of St. 
John the Evangelist it is styled both Kirkby and Pontfract. The 
words are, “De dominio suo de Kirkby, et Deo et Sancto Johanni 
et Monachis meis de Pontfract.” 

Other historians assert that the name is derived from the decay 
of an old bridge which had been formerly built over an aqueous and 
marshy place, near to which the old town principally stood. 
Camden says, ‘‘Saxonicis temporibus Kirkby vocabatur, sed Nor- 
manni, a fracto Ponte, Gallice Pontfract nominarunt.” It was 
customary with the Normans to call their towns and villages after the 
names of bridges, and this might induce them to do so in England ; 
but as there is not a river within two miles of this place, and before 
the drains were made the wash here was not only supplied from the 
high springs, but frequently heightened by excessive rains, it must 
consequently have been here that the said bridge was built and came 
to decay, which gave the present appellation to this ancient borough. 

The castle is supposed to be of Saxon origin, and the site of it is 
perfectly agreeable to their mode of fortification. While the Romans 
formed their camps on a plain, or on the level ground, and defended 
them by a foss and a vallum, the Saxons raised the area of their 
camps and castles, if the ground was level, or selected hills as places 
best adapted for defence and security. The elevated vock on which 
the castle is built stands wholly insulated ; its sides, steep and craggy, 
form one of those appearances which indicate some great convulsion 
of nature by which rocks have been rent asunder and the various 
strata of earth washed away. AA site like this without much trouble 
or expense might soon be converted into a keep, or castle, and it is 
not probable that the Saxons would neglect it during the period of 
their dominion. In support of this opinion, since the demolition of 
the castle it has been found that the keep of the great round tower 
stood upon a raised hill of stiff, hard clay, of which material the 
Saxons usually made their keeps. 

After the Conquest, Ilbert de Lacy having received a grant of the 
place, and in the tenth of William all his vast possessions being con- 
firmed to him, he soon after began to erect the castle. This noble 
structure cost immense expense and labour, and no one, unless in 
possession of a princely revenue, could have completed it. This 
formidable fortress and magnificent palace was carried forward for 
the space of twelve years with unremitting attention, and in the year 
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1080 was finished. Ilbert de Lacy called the name of the town 
Pontfrete, because the situation of the place, as he conceived, 
resembled his native town in Normandy. The north-west prospect 
takes in the beautiful vale along which flows the Aire, skirted on 
each side with woods and plantations, and ornamented with several 
elegant and beautiful seats. It is bounded only by the hills of 
Craven. The north and north-east prospect is more extensive, and 
the scenery not equally striking and impressive. It presents little 
more than a view of farmhouses and villages, and any bolder 
features of a fine landscape are wanting. The twin towers of York 
Minster are distinctly seen, and the prospect is only bounded by the 
limits of vision. The east view is equally extensive and more 
pleasing, while the eye follows the course of the Aire towards the 
Humber, the fertility of the country, the spires of several old 
churches, and two considerable hills, Brayton Barf and Hambleton 
Haugh, where tradition says two witches raised both hills by pelting 
each other with sand till both were entombed. The south-east view, 
which takes in a part of the counties of Lincoln and Nottingham, 
though extensive, has nothing deserving of notice. The south and 
south-west prospect comprises a rich variety of grand and sublime 
objects. The towering hills of Derbyshire, stretching towards Lan- 
cashire, form the horizon, while the foreground is enlivened by a 
view of gentlemen’s seats and a picturesque country. 

Henry de Lacy was the last and greatest man of his line. He 
married Margaret, daughter and sole heiress of William Longespe, 
son of the Earl of Salisbury. By her he had two sons, Edmund and 
John. It is said that Edmund was drowned in a well at Denbigh 
Castle, and that John, when young, running hastily upon a turret 
in Pontefract Castle, fell down and was killed. In the twentieth 
of Edward I., Henry, having been long married, and not having 
any male issue, rendered up his castle and barony of Ponte- 
fract, with all the manors, hamlets, and other rights thereunto 
belonging, into the King’s hands ; but conditionally, it seems, for that 
monarch, by his charter dated at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, December 28, 
in the twenty-first of Edward I., regranted the castle and honour of 
Pontefract unto the said Henry de Lacy and the heirs of his body, 
with remainder to his royal brother, Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, 
and the heirs of his body, and for the want of such issue to the 
King and his heirs. 

In the twenty-eighth of Edward I., Qucen Margaret resided at the 
Castle of Pontefract while the King was engaged in an expedition 


to Scotland. Several of the nobility who attended her, fond of the 
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chase, went a-hunting in the neighbourhood. The Queen, who was 
then in a pregnant state, took a ride for the benefit of her health 
and being drawn on by the sport of the field as far as Brotherton, a 
village four miles from Pontefract, was taken ill, and safely delivered 
of her fifth son. The royal infant was, therefore, at the Queen’s 
desire, from St. Thomas of Canterbury, to whom she prayed in 
her extremity, called Thomas de Brotherton. He was afterwards, 
by King Edward II., his brother, made Earl of Norfolk. Not far 
from the church at Brotherton was a piece of ground of about twenty 
acres, surrounded with a trench and a wall, where (as tradition 
informs us) stood the house in which Queen Margaret was brought 
to bed, and the tenants were obliged by the tenure of their land 
to keep it surrounded by a wall of stone. 

The name of the unfortunate Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, who had 
married Alice, the heiress of Henry de Lacy, is associated with the 
Castle of Pontefract. The contests of Lancaster with the King, by 
reason of the favours he lavished upon his minions, need not be 
repeated. Edward II. was at Pontefract Castle when Lancaster and 
a few of his associates were arrested. The third day after their 
arrival, the King himself sitting in judgment, with Edmund, Earl of 
Kent, his brother, the Earls of Pembroke and Warren, Hugh Spencer, 
created Earl of Winchester, and others, sentence of death was passed 
on the Earl of Lancaster, to be drawn, hanged, and beheaded as a 
traitor. The King remitted the two first punishments in considera- 
tion of his being a prince of the royal blood. 

It is recorded that when he was brought as a prisoner to Ponte- 
fract he was rudely insulted by his own vassals, and called King 
Arthur, a name which he had once ironically applied to Edward. 
He was put into a tower, which, Leland says, he had newly made 
towards the Abbey. It is most probable this was the tower after- 
wards called Swillington tower, and which seems to have been 
designed as a place of close confinement. 

After sentence was passed upon him he said, “ Shall I die without 
answer?” He was not, however, permitted to speak in his own 
defence, but a certain Gascoigne took him away, and having put on 
an old hat or hood on his head, set him on a lean white mare without 
a bridle. Lancaster then said, “ King of Heaven, have mercy on me !” 
Attended by a friar-preacher as his confessor, he was carried out of 
the town, suffering the insults of the people, who continued to throw 
dirt at him. Nay, then, farewell ! 


I have touched the highest point of all my greatness ; 
And from the full meridian of my glory 
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I haste now to my setting. I shall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man see me more. 


At length he reached the hill where he was doomed to suffer, 
and having knelt down with his face toward the east, one Hugin de 
Muston caused him to turn his face towards Scotland, and the 
executioner severed his head from his body. 

Thus fell Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, the first prince of the blood, 
and one of the most powerful noblemen that had ever been in Eng- 
jand. His death involved many others in the same fate, and all 
their estates were confiscated and, according to the will of the 
Spencers, given to others. Daniel has made the remark, “ That this 
is the first blood of nobility that ever was shed in this manner in 
England since William I., which being such, and so much as it was, 
opened veins for more to follow, and procured a most hideous 
revenge, which shortly afterwards ensued.” It is said that many 
miracles were wrought at his tomb ; that blood continued to issue 
from it ; and that such was the fame of St. Thomas’s tomb that 
Edward placed a guard to restrain the people. When repulsed from 
the tomb of the saint, the people flocked to the hill where he was 
beheaded. 

In 1822, as some men were trenching for liquorice in the paper- 
mill fields at the bottom of a place known as Holmefield Lane, at 
Pontefract, they came upon a stone coffin containing the trunk and 
limbs of a skeleton with the head between the legs. These relics are 
still in the possession of Earl Crewe, of Fryston Hall, near Pontefract, 
the son of the late distinguished Lord Houghten. Doubtless they 
are the remains of that great man who prolonged the contest of the 
Roses, who, on John o’ Gaunt Hill, killed the last boar in England, 
and who was at last beheaded on St. Thomas’s Hill, where a portion 
of the town of Pontefract at that period stood. 

On the day Lancaster was beheaded, the following barons, his 
adherents, were hanged at Pontefract: Lord Warren de Lisle, Lord 
William Tochet, Lord Thomas Mandute, Henry de Bradburne, Lord 
Fitzwilliam the younger, and Lord William Cheyney. On the day 
following, the Lords Clifford, Mawbrey, and Deynville were executed 
at York and hung in chains, and considerable numbers in other parts 
of the kingdom. While the King remained at Pontefract he created 
Andrew de Harcla Earl of Carlisle for the good services he had 
rendered him in taking the Earl of Lancaster. 

According to the will of Henry de Lacy, the Castle and Honour of 
Pontefract, with all his other possessions, ought to have descended to 
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Henry, the brother of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, but Edward for 
some time kept them in his own hands, and then gave them to his 
favourite. ‘The conduct of the Spencers and the cruelties of Edward 
produced a complete change in the public mind. The Queen herself 
joined the Lancastrian party, and the Spencers were seized and 
hanged on the common gallows, their bodies cut to pieces and given 
to the dogs for food, their heads exposed, the elder at Winchester 
and the younger on London Bridge. ‘Their execution was ordered 
on a Monday, in revenge of the death of the late Earl of Lancaster, 
whose blood was shed on that day. The Earls of Surrey and 
Arundel, two of the principal lords who beheaded him, now suffered 
the same fate, with a great many others of the King’s party, and the 
King was murdered in Berkeley Castle with the consent of the Queen 
and son. The sentence of the late Earl of Lancaster was now re- 
versed (March 7, 1327), because he was not tried by all his peers, and 
his brother Henry, Earl of Leicester, succeeded him in his honours 
and estates. Richard II. suffered death in Pontefract Castle. Shake- 
speare, with his usual propriety, justness, and elegance, describes the 
reflections of Richard in this castle. Fabin and Rapin inform us 
that, on Richard’s arrival at the castle, Sir Piers Exton is related to 
have murdered the King in the following manner. On the King’s 
arrival at the castle he was closely confined in the great tower ; soon 
after, Sir Piers Exton, a domestic of Henry’s, was sent down with 
eight ruffians to imbrue their hands in the blood of this unfortunate 
King. On the day of their arrival Richard perceived at dinner that 
the victuals were not tasted as usual. He asked the reason of the 
taster, and upon his telling him that Exton had brought an order 
against it, the King took up a knife and struck him on the face, saying, 
“The devil take Henry of Lancaster and thee.” Exton with his 
eight attendants entered his chamber at that instant, and, shutting 
the door, attempted to lay hold of Richard. He immediately 
perceived their fatal errand and knew he was a lost man. Witha 
noble resolution, he snatched a halbert, or pole-axe, from the foremost 
of them, and defended himself so bravely that he slew four of his 
assailants. Whilst combating with the rest of the murderers, Exton 
got on a chair behind him and with a pole-axe discharged such a blow 
on his head as laid him dead at his feet, where the miserable King 
ended his calamities on February 14, 1399. Before he expired, 
he faintly uttered the following words: “ My great grandfather, King 
Edward II., was in this manner deposed, imprisoned, and murdered, 
by which means my grandfather, King Edward III., obtained posses- 
sion of the crown, and now is the punishment of that injury poured 
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upon his next successor. Well, this is right for me to suffer, but not 
for you to do. Your King for a time may joy at my death and enjoy 
his desire, but let him qualify his pleasure with the expectation of 
the like justice; for God, Who measureth all our actions by the malice 
of our minds, will not suffer this violence unavenged.” 

The above account is most credited, though Stow and other 
historians say that the most probable opinion is that he was starved 
to death by order of King Henry IV., suffering the most unheard of 
cruelties, keeping him for fifteen days together in hunger, thirst, and 
cold before he reached the end of his miseries. Polydore Virgil 
says “that at all times his victuals were served in and set before 
him in the same princely manner as usual, but that he was not 
suffered to taste any one thing.” This account is certainly more 
consistent with the story, which says that King Henry caused his 
dead body to be brought to London and exposed in public, both on 
the road and at St. Paul’s Church, with his face uncovered, and that 
no marks of violence were observed upon it. After being exposed 
three days in St. Paul’s, he was interred at King’s Langley, in Hert- 
fordshire, but afterwards removed to Westminster Abbey by order of 
King Henry V., where his tomb now remains. 

The account of his being starved to death has, moreover, the 
advantage of being confirmed by the declarations of the Earls of 
Northumberland and Worcester, and Lord Piercy. These were the 
likeliest persons to know the truth of the fact, it having been perpe- 
trated in their neighbourhood. To decide in what manner Richard 
died, whether by the hand of Exton or by want of support, his tomb 
in Westminster Abbey was opened in the presence of a respectable 
body of the members of the Antiquarian and Royal Societies, but as 
the royal corpse was not disturbed, nor the bandage on the head 
removed so that the skull might be examined, the subject continues 
yet uncertain. 

Henry IV., from his accession to the throne, and during the 
whole of his reign, honoured the Castle of Pontefract, the paternal 
inheritance of his family, by his frequent residence, and signed 
at the fortress important State documents. In the year 1415, 
Henry V. obtained one of the most splendid victories recorded in 
the annals of history, over the French at Agincourt, where the Duke 
of Orleans and several other persons of the highest rank were taken 
and by his order sent prisoners to Pontefract Castle. The Earl of 
Salisbury, after the battle of Wakefield, which was fought on 
December 21, 1460, was dangerously wounded, and in a very 
bleeding condition sent to Pontefract Castle, where he was beheaded 
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along with Sir Ralph Stanley, Sir Richard Limbricke, and Captain 
Hanson, then Mayor of Hull. On September 26 (nineteenth Ed. IV., 
1478), the King made a progress into the north, accompanied by a 
very numerous suite of dukes, marquises, earls, barons, and a great 
crowd of other courtiers. He was met on his journey by all the 
public officers and gentry in the neighbourhood, amongst the rest by 
the Lord Mayor of York and many of the richest citizens, who 
escorted him to Pontefract Castle, where he remained a week. The 
Duke of Gloucester, having seized the young King Edward V. and his 
brother at Northampton, sent Earl Rivers, Sir R. Grey, and Sir 
Thomas Vaughan, under a strong guard, prisoners to Pontefract 
Castle, where they were executed. Richard, having seized the crown 
and usurped the throne, by the title of Richard IIJ., in the second 
year of his reign granted a charter to Pontefract, whereby he incor- 
porated it, and appointed John Hill the first Mayor thereof in July 
1484. In the second year of his reign Henry VII. made a tour into 
the northern counties and visited Pontefract, the ancient patrimony of 
his family, where he resided some days ; and in the year 1540 King 
Henry VIII. visited the castle. Queen Elizabeth, some time before 
her death, repaired and beautified the castle, and ordered the chapel 
of St. Clement within it, which had gone to decay, to be rebuilt. In 
1603 King James I., in the first year of his reign, visited the town 
on his return from Scotland, and granted the Castle and Honour of 
Pontefract to the Queen as part of her jointure. In the year 1625 
Charles I. visited the town on his way from Scotland. 

The situation of the castle contributed greatly to its strength, and 
rendered it almost impregnable. It was not commanded by any 
contiguous hills, with the exception of one called Baghill, and the 
only way it could be taken was by blockade. 

In its perfect state, the state-rooms of the castle were large and 
accommodated with offices suitable for the residence of a prince. 
The style of this building shows it to be Norman, though it has 
received various additions and improvements of a later date. 

The first member of this castle which merits notice is the 
barbican, This was situated on the west side of the outer yard 
beyond the main guard. Barbicans were watch-towers, designed to 
descry an enemy at a distance, and were always outworks, and 
frequently advanced beyond the ditch, to which they were joined by 
drawbridges. This barbican formed the entrance into the castle 
called the west-gate house. A similar tower with a drawbridge 
formed the entrance on the east, and was called the east-gate 
house. The third gate was called the south gate, and opened 
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into the road leading to Doncaster. This gate led to another in the 
centre of the wall which runs across the area from the east to the 
west gate, and was called the middle gate. The north side of 
this area was formed by the south wall of the ballium, or great castle 
yard, in the centre of which wall was the porter’s lodge, the grand 
entrance into the yard of the castle. All these gates might be, and 
were, frequently used as watch-towers. The whole of this area was 
sometimes called the barbican; and within it stood the king’s 
stables and a large barn. 

Near the barbican, and close by the west entrance into the castle, 
was the main guard, a place of considerable magnitude and strength. 

A deep moat, or ditch, was cut on the west side of the castle, 
extending from the west gate round the great tower to the north ; 
and another on the east, extending from the constable’s tower along 
to the east gate. 

The wall of the ballium, or great castle yard, was high, and flanked 
with seven towers, called the round tower; the red tower; the 
treasurer’s or pix tower ; the Swillington tower ; the queen’s tower ; 
the king’s tower ; the constable’s tower. The walls of the ballium 
had a parapet, and the merlons were pierced with long chinks end- 
ing in round holes, called oilets. 

Within the ballium were the lodgings and barracks for the 
garrison and artificers, the chapel of St. Clement, and the magazine. 
The magazine is cut out of a rock, the descent to which is by 
a passage four feet wide, and forty-three steps to the bottom. 
It is six yards over and three broad, with six cavities cut out of 
the side of the rock, and nine yards in depth from the surface of 
the earth. Near this place was a large dungeon, the entrance to 
which was at the seventeenth step of the passage, and was a yard in 
breadth. The wall as you descend these steps is inscribed with many 
names, evidently cut by the soldiers at the time of the siege of the 
castle, and amongst others we find the following, who were officers in 
the castle at that period: 


16 Geo ’48 1648 John Smith 
Beale John Grant 1648 


So strong the zeal t’ immortalise himself 
Beats in the breast of man, that ev’n a few, 
Few transient years won from the abyss abhorr’d 
Of blank oblivion seem a glorious prize. 
And even to a clown. 


The entrance into the ballium was usually through a strong 
machicolated and embattled gate between two towers, secured by a 
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herse, or portcullis. Over this were the rooms intended for the 
porter of the castle ; the towers served for the corps de garde. 

On an eminence at the western extremity of the ballium stood 
the keep or dungeon, called the round tower. It was the citadel, 
or last retreat of the garrison. In large castles it was generally a 
high tower of four or five storeys, having turrets at each angle, and 
here we find there were six, three large and three small ones. When 
those turrets were round instead of square, they were called juliets, 
from a vulgar opinion that large round towers were first built by 
Julius Cesar. 

The walls of this edifice were always of an extraordinary thickness, 
and having in consequence withstood the united injuries of time 
and weather, now remain more perfect than any other part of the 
castle. Here, commonly on the second storey, were the state-rooms 
of the governor. The light was admitted by small chinks, which 
answered the double purpose of windows and served for embrasures 
whence they might shoot with long- and cross-bows. These chinks, 
though without they had some breadth and carried the appearance of 
windows, were very narrow next the chambers, diminishing consider- 
ably inward. The different storeys were frequently vaulted and 
divided by strong arches ; on the top was generally a platform with 
an embattled parapet, whence the garrison could see and command 
the exterior works. The diameter of the keep is about 63 or 64 feet. 
There is also in this place a very small, wretched chamber, formed in 
the thickness of the wall, which had two very narrow windows next 
the court. Here, tradition says, Richard II. was confined and 
murdered ; but the smallness of the room hardly agrees with what is 
related of the manner of his death by a blow with a battle-axe from 
Sir Piers Exton, as his being so murdered was a story generally 
received and believed. 

All Saints’ Church in the valley below the castle suffered 
much during the siege. Its tower was used as a battery, and 
generally the structure received such injuries as rendered it not 
easy to be repaired. Its fine lantern was battered down, its in- 
terior destroyed, and the whole roof considerably damaged. Although 
the Parliament allotted a thousand pounds out of the money arising 
from the sale of the materials belonging to the castle towards its re- 
covery, little appears to have been done. The first of the sieges of 
the castle lasted five months, and the garrison from sheer want only 
surrendered to the troops of the Parliament on July 20, 1644. The 
castle was subsequently retaken by stratagem, and held by the 
Royalists stubbornly until again forced by circumstances to enter 
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into terms with the besiegers for its surrender. The garrison then 
declared “ that they had provisions for a little longer, that they were 
not afraid to die, and would sell their lives at as dear a rate as they 
possibly could, rather than submit to dishonourable terms.” General 
Lambert, receiving these hints, answered by throwing letters over 
the castle wall in which a stone was wrapped : “ That he knew they 
were gallant men, and that he was desirous to preserve as many of 
them as he could, but that his hands were bound and he was obliged 
to except six of them whose lives he could not preserve, nor could 
he mention their names till after the treaty was signed by the 
governor. As to the rest, he was content to release them, that they 
might return to their homes secure and unmolested, and that he 
would do them all the good in his power by applying to Parliament 
for an easy composition for their delinquency.” 

Colonel Morrice, the governor, through whose strategy the castle 
had been retaken by the Royalists, consulted his comrades, and 
they replied to General Lambert, “that they were sensible of his 
kindness and civility, and would gladly have embraced his offer if 
they could have done so with honour, but declared that they could 
never be guilty of so base a thing as to deliver up their companions.” 

Necessity, however, soon compelled them to enter into another 
treaty with Lambert. They despatched commissioners to meet the 
general, and having concluded and signed the articles of capitula- 
tion, brought back with them the names of the six persons who were 
excepted from mercy, which were Colonel Morrice, Lieutenant 
Austwick and Cornet Blackburn, Major Ashby, Ensign Smith, and 
Sergeant Floyd. 

The troops in the garrison were sensibly affected when they heard 
the names of those excepted. They again sent the commissioners to 
Lambert, and requested that he would allow them six days, in which 
time the unfortunate victims might endeavour to escape, and that 
it might be lawful for the rest of the garrison to assist them. 

To this proposal General Lambert consented, “ provided the rest 
would surrender at the expiration of the time, and engage never 
again to advise or take up arms against the Parliament,” to which 
the commissioners agreed. 

On the first day after this agreement the garrison appeared twice 
or thrice as if they were resolved to make a sally, but retired every 
time without charging. 

On the second day they made a strong and vigorous sally in a 
different direction, and drove the enemy from their post with the 
loss of several men. Although the attempt was made at the time 
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the guards were relieving, and when the number of men was doubled, 
yet such was the resolution and charge of this small band of men 
that Colonel Morrice and Cornet Blackburn, two of the excepted 
persons, pushed through the troops of the enemy and made their 
escape. About a fortnight after the surrender of the castle, Colonel 
Morrice and Cornet Blackburn were taken in Lancashire, as they 
were inquiring for a ship, with the intention to get abroad. They 
were put in safe custody and conveyed to York Castle. Once more 
they made an attempt to obtain their liberty. Colonel Morrice had 
succeeded by means of a rope in sliding down the castle wall, but 
Blackburn, in trying the same method, had the misfortune to fall and 
break his leg. The generous colonel would not desert his friend, 
but remained with him till they were both retaken. On August 23, 
1649, they were executed at Tyburn, near York, asserting their loyalty, 
and dying with hope and resignation. ‘The other four excepted 
persons were compelled to retreat with their friends to the castle 
after the charge, and they now remained still for two whole days ; but 
early on the night of the fourth day they made another attempt, and 
were wholly unsuccessful. They were driven back to the castle, 
having Ensign Smith, another of the excepted persons, killed. His 
friends conveyed his body into the castle, and he was interred in the 
chapel of St. Clement. 

The buildings of the castle were large and extensive, and owing 
to the sieges some of them had become ruins. Among the ruins they 
found a place where the three excepted persons might be concealed, 
and from whence they might easily make their escape. Accordingly, 
their friends walled up the place after they had entered, leaving them 
apertures sufficient for the admission of air, and furnishing them with 
provisions for a month, in which time it was not doubted but they 
would be able to make their escape. 

The next morning the garrison pretended to rejoice, and sent the 
general word that, as their six friends had made their escape, they 
would surrender the next day. At the hour appointed the garrison 
marched out of the castle. Lambert narrowly inspected each 
individual, not believing that any of the excepted persons had 
escaped, but being satisfied that they were not amongst those who 
now surrendered, he treated them with great civility and punctually 
performed all his promises, nor did he seem displeased “ that the 
brave soldiers had happily escaped.” Lambert did not pay any 
attention to the castle, so that the three excepted persons, the night 
after, threw down their enclosure and securely decamped. Austwick 
and Floyd lived till after the Restoration. 
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It was ordered that Pontefract Castle, deing the last garrison in 
England that held out against the Parliament, should be dismantled 
and rendered wholly untenable for the future. In compliance 
with this order Lambert soon rendered this stately and princely 
fortress a heap of ruins. The buildings were unroofed and all the 
valuable material sold. 

Thus fell the Castle of Pontefract, which had successively been 
the stronghold of the brave and warlike Saxons ; the residence of a 
proud and imperious Norman Conqueror ; the turreted seat of the 
high and aspiring Dukes of Lancaster ; the palace of princes and of 
kings ; at some periods a nest of treachery and rebellion, and at 
others the last hope of vanquished loyalty. Here the Lacies, 
attended by their knights, esquires, and vassals, lived in splendour 
and dignity scarcely inferior to the king upon the throne, and enjoyed 
the absolute property of all the lands included within the Honour of 
Pontefract, an extent of territory equal to many of our modern 
counties. When this castle and its dependent territory passed into 
the House of Lancaster, impelled by ambition, or urged by the more 
generous motive of redressing grievances of an oppressed country, 
the dukes often cailed forth their vassals, put on their armour, 
unsheathed the sword, and bade defiance to kings. In these unhappy 
times what lives were destroyed ! and doubtless the apartments of the 
castle have often been stained with the blood of many an innocent 
victim. When the wars of the barons and the contests of the Houses 
of York and Lancaster were happily ended, then commenced religious 
animosities which led to the destructive civil war, in which the castle 
of Pontefract holds a distinguished place. Cromwell himself arrived 
before the castle and vainly adopted every measure to restrain the 
excursions of the garrison and to induce them to surrender. The 
place has been visited by poets, historians, and statesmen from many 
lands. Sir Walter Scott visited it in 1829, when he doubtless wove in 
his brain the web of the battles between the indomitable Lacies and 
Front de Beeuf, of Conisborough Castle, who was thrice put hors de 
combat before its legendary towers. Before the massy walls of 
Pontefract Castle thousands have fallen. It is now in ruins, anda 
few years ago was opened by the Duke of Cambridge as a place of 
public resort, and to be looked upon as a memento of fallen grandeur 
and an ornament of antiquity. 

EDWIN WELLINGTON KIDD. 
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CUMBRIAN ETYMOLOGY. 


HE speech of Cumberland is in the main of Anglian origin. 
The Angles, or Engles, who were near akin to the Saxon 
invaders of South Britain, came from Schleswig in the fifth century, 
and took possession of our eastern coasts. In course of time they 
spread over the low-lying plains of Cumberland, which are thickly 
studded with villages whose names, ending in -fon, betray the fact 
that they were originally settlements established by these Teutonic 
conquerors. The word /é# in their language meant-literally, the 
hedge surrounding a farm or collection of farms, and hence the 
farm or “town” itself. We seem to trace the advance of the Angles 
along the road which flanked the Roman Wall to Denton, Brampton, 
Walton, Hayton, Irthington, and Houghton, and westward again to 
Wigton, Waverton, Brayton, Broughton, Workington, and so forth ; 
while the extensive forest of Inglewood, or the Angle’s wood, which 
covered all the country between Carlisle and Penrith, was full of their 
homesteads. 

Some centuries later the Danes, a people whose language shows 
both Scandinavian and Teutonic characteristics, entered Cumberland, 
apparently by the same route as their predecessors ; for their settle- 
ments, distinguished by names ending in -4y (the Danish term for a 
village) are interspersed amongst those of the Angles along the valleys 
of the Irthing and the Eden, at Boothby, Newby, Corby, Wallby, 
Crosby, Aglionby, Scotby, and Harraby; and upon the lowlands 
which fringe the western coast we find Oughterby, Gamblesby, 
Thursby (named of Thor, the god of war), Allonby, Ireby, Flimby, 
Moresby, and Ponsonby. 

But it is significant that both Angle and Dane (the remark is not 
my own) avoided the more mountainous, and therefore less fertile, 
tracts of the Lake District, and there is reason to believe that those 
sparsely-populated regions, after remaining for a time in the occu- 
pation of their original Celtic inhabitants, were finally (as we noticed 
in a previous paper ') taken possession of by colonies of Norsemen 
from the Isle of Man. 

' «The Cumberland Dialect,” Gentleman’s Magazine, May 1895. 
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The termination -sca/e in local names has been held to be an 
indication of this Norse occupation, for ska/# in the old Norwegian 
language meant a wooden hut erected for the use of those who tend 
cattle or sheep. It occurs in Seascale, Priorscale, Winscales, and 
Deanscales, near the sea-coast, and in Bowscale fell, Lonscale fell, 
and Portingscales in the Lake District. It is peculiar to the western 
side of the county. The Danes had a corresponding word, skal, 
which throughout East Cumberland has been corrupted into shield, 
as in Jockeyshield and Wetheralshield. But Scaleby is obviously 
Danish, and derived, not from the Norse skali, but from the Danish 
skial. So, too, the termination wreay or wray, pronounced réa, may 
be either the old Norse vré or the Danish vraa, a nook or corner. 

Many localities retain the names originally bestowed upon them 
by the Celtic Britons, those, for example, which have the prefix cum, 
which is the Welsh cwm, a valley. Anderson, the local poet, 
enumerates them : 

There’s Cumwhitton, Cumwhinton, Cumranton, 
Cumrangan, Cumrew, and Cumcatch, 


And mony mair cums in the county, 
But nin wi’ Cumdivock can match. 


Some of the above names, it will be observed, have the Anglo-Saxon 
“-ton ” superadded to them. 

The familiar Ceitic prefixes, Pen, a hill-top, and Caer, a fortress, 
appear in Penrith and Penruddock (which both signify “red hill”), 
Cardurnock, and Carlisle, or Caer-Leol. Durnock may be the Gaelic 
dwr-cnoc, “water hill,” or else a proper name. Leol is merely a 
contraction of Zuguvallium, the Roman name of Carlisle, and the 
Latinised form of some unpronounceable appellation by which the 
Britons designated the site of that city. 

In Talkin we recognise the Celtic word ¢a/cen, a brow, and in 
Castle Carrock we may trace the Gaelic carragh (which means a large 
stone set on end), or the Welsh careg, a rock. 

The river-names of the county are for the most part of Celtic 
origin. Thus the Irthing, wandering over the alluvial plain, is 
believed to derive its name from the Welsh gwryddu, to writhe or 
turn, and the Gelt, dashing over its bed of red sandstone, from the 
Celtic ga/t, a rock. 

Of mountain-names Helvellyn, the yellow mountain, Rivelyn, 
the red mountain, and Blencathra, the seat mountain (the ancient 
name of Saddleback), are Celtic. The Gaelic word cathair and Welsh 
cader means a chair, and Blaen is a Welsh term for a hill-top, occur- 
ring in other local names, such as Blencow and Blennerhasset. 
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Before leaving the subject of the nomenclature of the county, we 
may take occasion to notice some of the “ field-names.” This class 
is especially interesting, as many of them contain terms which are 
either obsolete or are rapidly becoming so, while others have refer- 
ence to the former condition and aspect of the country. For 
example, “ Lingy close,” “ Whinny hills,” “Broom riggs,” and 
* Breckony know,” indicate plots of ground recently enclosed and 
still overgrown with the wild plants which clothed the neighbouring 
commons, while “ Brock-holes” tells us of the whilom haunt of the 
now extinct brock or badger. The following selection is taken from 
the maps of the Edmond Castle Estate, and is fairly representative of 
North Cumberland : 

Barras-dyke.—An ancient rampart of earth, forming the western 
boundary of the great group of manors known as the Barony of 
Gilsland. Barras Bridge is the name of a locality at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. ‘The old French word dérres meant barriers, or lists erected 
for combatants, and the Scotch apply the term barras-door to a door 
formed of wooden bars set at equal distances apart. Barras-dyke, 
therefore, means the “ boundary fence.” 

Butt-riggs,a ridge formed by an outcrop of rock, at Talkin. Butt 
is defined in Jamieson’s Scotch dictionary as “a piece of ground which 
in ploughing does not form a proper ridge, but is excluded as an 
angle.” Butt-riggs seems, therefore, to mean the short ridges abutting 
on the corner of a ploughed field, and hence the corner itself. We 
may compare with this name the Cumbrian word butt, meaning the 
trunk of a tree, derived from the Norse dz#-7, a stump, and also the 
French dcut, an extremity. 

Carr-boggs.—The old Norse word Ajarr and the Danish Xer 
mean marshy ground, hence the Cumbrian word carr, a bog. 

Clay-hurleys, “the clay whirls.".—A place near Little Corby 
where the river Irthing 4ur/s or whirls suddenly in its course around 
the foot of a steep clay bank. There is an old Swedish verb Awor/a, 
meaning to whirl. 

Cowran.—The spot where the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway 
passes through what is believed to be the deepest cutting in England. 
The name of the place is derived from the Celtic cwrn, a pile or 
cairn. 

Dead dimples—So named from the dipples or hollows in the 
field which were found unfertile. 

Faugh (pronounced Faff) is an old word meaning a fallow, derived. 
from the Anglo-Saxon /za/g. The pronunciation of “gh” final as 
“f” is of common occurrence in the Cumberland dialect. Thus the 
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names Hough, Waugh, and Burgh are pronounced Hoff, Woff, and 
Bruff. 

The standard English pronunciation adopts the same sound in 
the words cough, trough, and enough. 

Forth-gate.—Forth is an old mode of speliing and pronouncing 
ford, and gate (derived from the Old Norse gaa) is a Cumbrian term 
fora road. The field in question must have derived its name from 
the road leading through it to a ford across the river. 

Guldy-flat.—Guldy is a form of gully, meaning a small stream, 
and flat was once a common term for a field in Cumberland. 

High Leases.—Leases or Leasows does not mean leaseholds, but 
is the Anglo-Saxon /esuw, a pasture, represented in Old French by 
Leswes or Lesues." 

Old Hag, from the Anglo-Saxon aga, a hedge or field. 

Haver-close.—Haver is an Old English name for oats. It survives 
in the term haversack, and is represented in the Old Norse by Aaf-r, 
and in the Dutch language by Aaver. 

Ink-foot, means meadowfoot, img being Angio-Saxon for a 
meadow. 

Keel Pool in the Irthing at Newby. This name is probably 
derived from the Old Norse 4e/da, used in Iceland to signify a deep 
still pool in a river. There is a corresponding word in Anglo-Saxon, 
4eld, which means a well or spring of water. 

Longsike-riggs—The very common termination sike means a wet 
ditch or very small stream. It comes from the Old Norse sihi, a 
drain, or Anglo-Saxon sich, a furrow. 

Marr.—A \arge pool of water at Talkin, is called the “ Marr.” 
It may be derived- from the Anglo-Saxon mere, a pool, or the 
Medizval Latin mara, a marsh. 

Nitchel Hill—Nitchel or knitchell means a small bundle or truss 
of hay. It is derived from the Old Swedish Aayfa, or the Anglo- 
Saxon cnyfan, to tie. 

Peck o big hole means “ peck of barley hole,” a reference to the 
small productive power of the land. Bigg (Danish dygg) was 
formerly a common term for barley in the north. 

Pickle.—The Old English word picle or pickle signified a croft or 
small enclosure of land. 

Pigeon clint.—Clint means a crevice in the rock, and is the same 
as the Danish word &/in#, a rock. 

Pottle-ford.—At this spot the Brampton and Warwick Bridge 
road crosses a piece of swampy ground that has long had the 


1 Cf. the Lewses or Leawses at Cirencester, Archaologia, vii. 406. 
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reputation of being haunted. Pottle is probably the Old English 
word Jode/, a bog. 

The Scar.—Old Norse skor, a precipice. 

The Scroggs.—This name means stunted bushes, and is derived 
from the Gaelic word sgrogag, a scraggy tree. 

The Skaws.—A shaw is an old term for a shady wood. It occurs 
in the Friar’s Tale—‘ Whider ridestow under this grene schaw ?” 

The Skellion.—This word is the same as skelling or shieling, a 
shed. The curious termination occurs in two other local names—viz. 
Aglion-by and Mill-ion house. They are respectively pronounced 
Skellin, Aglinby, and Millin house. The last name is evidently mi/n, 
that is, mill house. 

Tootop or Tow-top is a contraction of “the how-top.” The 
Cumberland word ow, meaning a hill, is derived from the Old Norse 
haugr. 

Weygill Hill—From whey (Old Norse guiga, Danish guie), a 
heifer, and gill (Old Norse gz/), a gully. 

Yoking.—This field takes its name from an obsolete land- 
measure. By a deed of 1686 John Graham, the elder, of Edmond 
Castle, conveys to John Graham, the younger, of the same place, “a 
piece of land being three yoaken, at a place called Pickell on both sides 
of the watter of Irding.” Ina later deed the word is spelt yohing. 
It is, of course, connected with the yoke used in ploughing. 

But to return to the current speech. It is by no means an easy 
task to collect dialectic words, for the people are not inclined to be 
communicative, and have a way of dropping provincial expressions 
when speaking to strangers. Children, too, at school are taught the 
Queen’s English, and revert to the local dialect only when engaged 
in conversation amongst themselves. We will pay a visit to a farm- 
house, and there we may perhaps be able to hear some further 
peculiarities of expression. The occupier is a “ statesman,” that is to 
say, he owns a small freehold property which has belonged to his 
family for generations. He rents in addition some ninety acres of 
land, and the work of the farm is carried on by himself and his family, 
with the assistance of one farm labourer. ‘“ Mistress ” Bell welcomes 
us, and seats us near the fire in the red-flagged kitchen, while she 
busies herself in preparing tea for us. Presently the “lad ” shambles 
in, and, seating himself in the farthest corner of the kitchen, proceeds 
to demolish a pile of apple pastry cakes, which he washes down with 
weak tea. The farm servants, male and female, are engaged, for a 
period of six months, at the half-yearly “ hirings” which take place in 
the streets of Carlisle. It is the custom on such occasions for those 
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who have not found a situation to stick a piece of straw, called a 
“brob,” in their mouth or hat, as a sign that they are disengaged. 
We regard with some apprehension a large china rolling-pin inscribed 
with the text “ Prepare to meet thy God,” an allusion possibly to the 
fact that the pastry which it assists in preparing is occasionally of a 
“sad,” i.e. heavy, nature ; but that is not the case, as we presently 
discover, with the good things which the hospitable Mistress Bell has 
got ready for us in the parlour. The parlour is a stuffy, carpeted 
room, adorned with German prints, silhouettes of fore-elders, an 
enlarged photograph of the present head of the family, some stuffed 
birds with “ pace eggs,” ze. coloured Easter eggs, at their feet, and a 
few books of a religious nature. Our tea consists of gizdle-cakes, 
baked on a circular iron plate called a “girdle,” hot scons, cobs 
(rolls), ‘Cumberland cakes,” apple cakes, plum-loaf, honey-comb, 
and boiled eggs. Cakes are a speciality of the county. On the 
occasion of a death in the family the cakes prepared are termed 
“burial bread,” and the funeral party are “ bidden” to partake of 
them. 

As our hostess clatters in and out of the room in her clogs she 
rattles off the following monologue : 


Just sit ye doon on the squab (sofa-cushion) and have a crack ; that twilt (quilt) 
makes saft sittin’. Aye, yon’s ma son’s bairn. Come away, hinny! Eh, he’s 
old-fashioned (artful), and he’s away to his dadda gif he wants to be made on 
(petted). He’s put him up a bit sway (swing) in the garth. Ma marrit dowt-ther 
has been fashed wi’ sciatics, but she just wrought on. There’s a difference in 
days, sometimes she’s quite better, and sometimes she’s waur. The doct-ther 
said he’d come in Monday first and see whatlike she is. She has twa lads braw, 
twa lassies graw, and babby a quat-ther (a quarter grown). She uscd to live wi’ 
me, but there was too many breaths, so we was forced to get shot of her, peer 
silly thing, and she lives at the lonnin-foot (lane-end) wi’ her mother-in-law noo. 
She’s a queer body, and just goes clackin’ (gossiping) up and doon, and hugger- 
muggerin’ aboot. It’s not that far to the lonnin-foot, there’s a trod (footpath) 
across the fields. Some of them tinkler and pedder fowk was in the intack 
fornenst (opposite) the moss, where the crane busses (bushes) graw, a fortnith 
syne. They’re on the cadgin’ lay (hawking line of business) and are fearfu’ 
snatchers (thieves). They’re gettin’ that pawky (impudent) that there’s been a 
good few fowk speerin’ aboot (inquiring) afther °em. They’d takked (taken) 
some auld héams and a hack (pickaxe) frav oot the byre (cowshed) at the backside, 
and we was forced to bar in the poulthry. Well, last week-end ma man slips 
doon by with the pollisman—how do they call him? Hullock, and twa o’ them 
chaps was sittin on a stool (stump of a tree) in yonder plump (clump of trees) 
stovin’ oot (smoking out) a robbut, and they’d got a ferret in a poke (bag), and 
when ma man goes up till ’em, and axes em what they were afther, yen on ’em 
clicked up a coarse dump (rough lump of wood), an gi’ed him a bat on the heed, 
and dinged (dented) his hat for him and felt (felled) him. Well, ma man he up 
with his neif (fist) and gie’d him yen on the neb (nose) and blacked his een. 


Eh ! he got a trownsin’! And the chap run reet through the moss, and when he 
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cummed oot tother side like a flay-boggle (scarecrow) he’d left his twa shoon in 
the clart (mud), and just went in his stockin’ fit and louped the dike. He’s 
kenspeckle (a marked man) I doubt. And the pollisman he tried to kep (catch) 
tother, but he hanked his fit in a briar-buss and got canny weel legged up. He 

améast brok his haunch-bone and lamed the cup of his knee, and he was just 

hitchin’ (hopping) along. So they cctched nowther yen nor tother on ’em, but 

they’s losen both atween ’em. They was too kittle (quick) for ’em, but they will 

be flayed (afraid) o’ the pollis, and durstn’t gan that gate awhile. They left the 
1 ferret, and a swill (basket) full of long moss. They ties the moss with a clew 
' (string) and puts a shank (handle) till ’t, and sells it fora brush. And there was 
some fuz-balls—them’s a kind o’ paddock-stool that they uses to stop bleedin’. 
And when ma man cummed héam, with his coat and trowserses all torn and 
covered with clart, I gave him a hecklin’, ma word! I did gie him a blackin’. 
He’s away the day to see his brother, that lives atween Peerith and Kirkooselt. 
The trees is tar’ble rank down by, and the bad (dead) leaves keeps blowin’ aboot 
all wayses. I’m toiled wi’ swipin’ ’em up, so we just let’s ’em bide agen (against) 
the spring o’ the year, and then they are dry. The leaves is awful corpsy 
and bad to lift when they’re wet. Eh! the losses we’ve been havin’! Ma man 
was fullin’ up the racks (ruts) in the car-road last week, for it’s a coarse spot for 
fowks wi’ slender shoon, and he was castin’ off the sides of the road, cause he 
wanted a few flacks (sods) for the new took that he has putten in the watter side, 
and the rain cummed on, and he was forced to lay off, and when he cummed in, I 
could see by his féace somethin’ awfu’ had happened. ‘* Eh! Yemman,” he says, 
‘the great hog’s deed.” I felt fit to dee forby! And then the cuddy’s gone 
too. The veterinary consithered it was jaw-lock. We've got foer skeps (straw 
hives) of bees in the orchit but the weather’s been sare hindersome to ’em. And 
we’re that bothered with flees aboot the size of a cleg (horse-fly). The riggin’ of 
our dairy is casten (warped), and there’s a brenth (breadth) of the roof to fettle up 
(repair) so I’s stooden the milk-pans in the cock-loft (garret). It’s a bit foisty 
(fusty) wi’ the damp. I joggled ma arm comin’ doon the steps and jabbled (spilt) 
the cream. Noo then yer tea’s ready, just reach to and help yersel’s. 

































The above monologue may serve as a peg whereon to hang a few 
more remarks regarding the etymology of the dialect. The origin of 
the euphonious Cumbrian term for a padded sofa-cushion has been 
traced to the word sévadd, meaning fat and flabby, which is found in 
the language of Sweden. The same harsh pronunciation, character- 
istic of the Scandinavian tongue, appears in other Cumbrian words, 
notably in skift to shift, carf chaff, snack to snatch, and scar a sheer 
precipice. 

Garth is a word common to many languages— Anglo-Saxon geard, 
a yard or garden ; Old Norse gardr, Danish gaard, Welsh garda. 
It is a common custom amongst the farmers of Cumberland for the 
daughter to continue to reside with her father and motherafter marriage, 
while her husband remains with his own parents. It is not a mere 
temporary shift, but an arrangement that sometimes continues until 
the husband succeeds his father as tenant of the farm. The system 
is not without its advantages to all concerned, inasmuch as the 
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expense of furnishing a new residence, or stocking a new farm, is 
avoided ; the domestic economy of the two households is not upset, 
for the services of son and daughter are retained at their respective 
homes, and everything goes on exactly as before. When, as it some- 
times happens, the marriage is a clandestine one—not a runaway 
match, for there is no running away—even greater economy is 
effected, for the cost of wedding festivities is thereby saved. The 
children are brought up by the wife’s family. 

Hugger-mugger means to “poke about,” or to do things in a 
“hole and corner manner.” It occurs in “ Hamlet ”: 

We have done grenely 
In hugger-mugger to inter him. 

Trod a footpath is pure Anglo-Saxon, so are ax to ask, clewa 
string, eb a nose, owther and nowther cither and neither, pund a 
pound, se¢t/e a sofa, and ¢hunner thunder. 

We speak of tinkers and pedlars, while Cumbrians say tinklers 
and pedders. The tinker or tinkler derives his name from the sound 
of his trade ; the pedlar is one who peddles or deals in petty wares, 
but pedder seems an independent form derived from the verb fad, to 
travel on foot, The latter word is not descended from the Latin 
pedes, but from a cognate Teutonic form Jad, a foot, which appears 
in our words paddle and foot-pad. 

Héames, or hames, are bands of wood or metal passing round a 
horse’s collar to which the traces are attached. The pronunciation 
of a as éa is also characteristic of the Saxon dialect of Sussex. So is 
that reduplication of the sound of long O by which post becomes 
po-ust and stove std-uv. The final V which is added to the preposi- 
tion fra, when it precedes a vowel, exactly reproduces the sound of 
the Old Norse /rd, which is still pronounced /rav in Iceland. A 
similar euphonic V is added by the Cumbrians to the verb di, to do, 
and the preposition #, to, which become respectively div and tiv. An 
intack or intake is a corner enclosed from the neighbouring common. 

A “good few” is the Cumbrian equivalent for a “good many.” 
Terms expressive of greater quantity are “a vast of folk, a lash of 
rabbits, a lump of ground, a smash of land,” and of less quantity 
“a bit sleep, a sup milk, a snack of bread, a lock of flour, a little 
matter of rain, and a few poddish.” Porridge is termed poddish in 
Cumberland and poddash in the Isle of Man. Both seem to be 
forms of the word pottage. Crowdie, the name given to a similar 
article of diet much in vogue throughout the district, is derived 
from the Old Norse word grawut-r, meaning a mixture of meal and 
water, 
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Plump is a quaint old form of clump or lump. The idea con- 
tained in all these words is the sound which a heavy body makes in 
falling. The same remark applies to the local term dump, a log of 
wood, and dump, of an animal, to butt, both derived from the Old 
Norse dumpa, to thump. 

Bat is another of those words derived from sound that seem the 
common property of nations. In Cumberland it is used in the sense 
of a blow (Gaelic daz, to beat) ; in Sussex in the sense of a stick for 
walking or driving cattle (Anglo-Saxon éaé, a thick stick). The 
expression trownse, meaning to beat, occurs in the Old English Bible 
of 1511—“the Lord trownsed Sisera.” Our word truncheon is a 
chip from the same stock. Kenspeckle signifies literally something 
that has a mark (A.S. sfecce), by which we may ken it again. The 
word will be familiar to readers of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. The 
fuz-ball is so called because it is fozy or spongy. The expression 
paddock-stool corresponds to our “ toad-stool,” but, at the same 
time, paddock does xof¢ mean a toad, but a frog, and the two terms 
are used in contradistinction to one another—“ Ni, min! yon’s naa 
paddock, twill be a téad.” Double plurals such as trowserses, double 
comparatives as more bolder, and double superlatives as most fear- 
fullest, are not uncommon. Heckle is derived from the Teutonic 
word /Aekelen, to comb flax, and hence its well-known figurative 
meaning. Penrith is called “ Peerith,” and Kirkoswald “ Kirkooselt,” 
or “ Kirkwhistlet,” incommon parlance. Coarse, as used in Cumber- 
land, has many shades of meaning, which may all be reduced to the 
same general idea of roughness. Thus a miry piece of ground, a 
heavy piece of timber, a fierce dog, and a wet and windy day, are all 
designated “coarse.” A flack is a sod or flat square of turf. The 
Danish word flag has the same meaning, while in English the term 
is applied to a flat paving-stone. A took is a V-shaped projection in 
the weiring of a river-bank, intended to deflect the course of the 
current. The Cumbrians prefix a y to some words which begin with 
a vowel or a w (the phonetic equivalent ofoo). Thus ale, acre, one, 
woman, are pronounced yale, yacre, yen, yemman. 

The pig’s progress towards his ultimate apotheosis, as bacon or 
ham, is regarded by the family circle with a loving eye, and the 
untimely death of the great hog is considered as little short of a 
domestic bereavement. The word hog is also applied in Cumber- 
land to a yearling wether or lamb up to the first shearing. When 
used in the latter sense it is said to be connected with the Welsh 
hogyn and fiogen, boy and girl. Cuddy, the common name for a 
donkey, is a contraction of Cuthbert, and so corresponds to the term 
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“ Neddy,” which we apply to the same humble quadruped. Jamieson 
compares the Persian word gudda and Hindostanee ghudda, both 
meaning a donkey ; but the coincidence of the sound is probably 
accidental. The Cumbrians pronounce flies jes, and fleas flies, a 
circumstance that gives rise to much amusing misapprehension. It is 
another example of that “ rule of contrary ” in the local pronunciation 
to which I have on a previous occasion referred. Casten or kesten is 
the past participle of the verb cast, to warp. The expression, “a cast 
in the eye,” preserves the old meaning of the word. A cock-loft is the 
Welsh coeg-/offt, an “ empty ” garret over the dwelling-house. 

It will be seen, on reference to a map of Cumberland, that the 
shape of the county has a most remarkable resemblance to the figure 
of a bear rampant, and the district to which the remarks contained 
in this and the preceding paper chiefly apply, is that which forms the 
neck and shoulder of the animal, and includes the city of Carlisle 
and its neighbourhood. This meeting-place of dialects—Norwegian, 
Danish, Anglo-Saxon, and Celtic—is the last refuge of many old- 
world expressions and quaint terms, and affords a happy hunting- 
ground for those who wish to study the evolution and structure of 


our modern English language. 
THOMAS H. B. GRAHAM. 
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PITY THE POOR PRISONERS. 


ROMAN telegram to the Milanese Seco/o lies before me, and 

calls up a long history, intensely painful for the most part, 

but with some comic sides. Tears and laughter lie very near to 
each other. 

The telegram is headed, “ News of the Deputy de Felice,” and 
it reads: “ As you know, the Deputy Giuseppe de Felice Giuffrida’s 
family is at present in Rome, on the way to Volterra, in the hope of 
there seeing the beloved prisoner. I have been speaking to the 
sorrowing Signorina Maria, who told me that the officers of the 
prison only permit her father to write to his family once in three 
months. The last letter gave far from reassuring accounts of him. 
It is easy to conclude that, having so little opportunity of writing, 
the prisoner would not have wasted words on his state unless he were 
far from well. His young daughter still keeps up her hope of a 
speedy meeting between her mother, her little sister, herself, and the 
prisoner at Volterra. The family places confidence, too, in the 
reports that have been lately circulated in reference to a probable 
amnesty next 14th of March. However, while they hope, they also 
tremble lest there be a fresh disappointment.” 


In a recent issue of the .Seco/o J/lustrato there is a little notice of 
Pasquale Guarino’s new book, from which I cull some particulars. 

Pasquale Guarino, a sweet and gentle spirit, was imprisoned at 
the time of last year’s troubles in Sicily. He was transferred from 
Naples to Palermo, where every effort was made to establish his con- 
nection with the party following De Felice; and he was sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment. Last Sunday, the Fourth Electoral 
District of Naples elected him to the Italian Parliament by a majority 
of over one thousand. : 

Guarino wrote a book lately, dedicating it “To those who suffer 
anguish of mind, languishing in Italian dungeons.” He calls his 
book, “‘ Sunshine through the Iron Gratings.” His pages recount— 
simply, without rhetoric or emphasis—the life he led in his Palermo 
days of durance. 
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The prisons were full to overflowing, “on account of those who 
were condemned as belonging to the Fasc,” those who, says the 
Milanese Seco/o, dared “to tell the truth about Crispi’s methods for 
the saving of Italy.” 

Guarino says that some of the prisoners came from Partinico, 
Marineo, Piana dei Greci, Misilmeri, Monreale—the homes, in all 
times, of strong characters. The men of these places used to call 
Palermitans, braggarts. Every soul had a dolorous history. We 
were glad to hear another tell his tale, but it was heart-breaking to 
tell our own. Our sentences, added together, mounted up to 
hundreds of years. One family party, consisting of four brothers, 
two brothers-in-law, a niece, and a sister, were condemned amongst 
them to ninety years’ imprisonment. 

“Will it go on always like this?” someone asked. They 
answered, in full certitude: “ We shall never ‘do’ our terms ! ” 

There was one poor fellow who had been sentenced to twelve 
years’ imprisonment—a_ strong, handsome, bronzed youth from 
Partinico. At the trial he looked on quite calmly, as if the matter 
had nothing to do with him. But when he heard his sentence he 
flung himself, head foremost, against the iron bars of the prisoner’s 
dock, as if to split his skull or break his neck. He was dragged out 
of the dock, foaming at the mouth. 

“ Better to be shot!” he cried. “I’m young. I havea young 
wife. The girl would marry again if there were an end of me. As 
it is, she’s a widow—a widow, with a husband! And she'll have to 
be a good widow, else, when I’m free again, I'll kill her!” He 
added : “ Quite impossible! I'll never get through the twelve 
years!” Under this firm impression (which is that of all these 
Fascisti) the youth turned again to prison labour. 

Another was arrested under peculiar circumstances. In the dis- 
turbed districts special trains arrived by night, bringing numbers 
of carbineers, guards, and soldiers, who went from house to house 
demanding admission, and, when necessary, forcing an entrance. 
When the arrests had been made, the same train set off with prisoners 
and warders for Palermo. The prisoner of whom Guarino speaks 
was entertaining his wedding guests. ‘The door had just closed on 
the last merry-maker, when there was a knock. The host imagined 
that some of his friends had come back to him. He opened the 
door, was seized by the soldiers, and the bride, standing on the 
threshold, saw him hurried off to the fatal train. 

“A beardless boy,” says Guarino, “sentenced to seven years’ 
penal servitude, had a brother in the next ward sentenced to ten 
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years, and his old father (who is over seventy) is condemned to 
fifteen. ... 

“ A gentleman from Misilmeri, beloved and distinguished in his 
own circle, had fought in all Garibaldi’s battles. He was taken up 
because he had not surrendered a disused and useless revolver when 
the order to deliver up all firearms was promulgated. The revolver 
was a thing for a museum—not a weapon of offence or defence.” 
But it had its value in its owner’s eyes as a remembrance of a struggle 
undertaken from patriotic motives. He kept it back, and would 
rather have had his hand cut off than give up the old token. Then, 
someone laid an information against him. The next step, of course, 
was through the door of the prison. 

“ The people went up to be tried half dazed, and to the sound of 
drums,” says Guarino. “An official, whom they generally did not 
know, was told off to defend them.” Often, they innocently 
inculpated themselves ; they took the least politic line of defence ; 
they blundered, as men hurried into an unfamiliar position will 
generally blunder. And they were condemned wholesale! Guarino 
says many came away from hearing their own sentences “ breathing 
fire.” One fellow swore dolorously. “To think of my being con- 
demned by a Donkey-Doctor !” he cried, the indignity adding great 
poignancy to his grief. His case had been heard before a Veterinary 
Surgeon-Major ! 

Let me take a backward glance, telling my story with some 
attempt at sequence. 

After the troubles in Sicily, De Felice, Varro, Molinari, Montalti, 
and others—in all, about four hundred unfortunate persons—were 
sent to prison because they took part in what was distinctly a con- 
stitutional agitation of exactly the same sort that O’Connell initiated, 
and taught the English to follow, when seeking political reform. 

It is well known and universally admitted that the earliest steps 
in the movement in Sicily arose directly out of the terribly oppressive 
town dues—dasii comunali. Sicilians, like other members of the 
human family, disincline to see their nearest and dearest, their little 
children, their dependent old folk, their weaklings, in a word—pining 
and dying of want. The dasii spelt starvation. 

Not but that there were other great grievances. The incidence of 
general taxation is oppressive, for one thing. And again, false 
returns are often sent in, whereby poor men—carriers, for example— 
are entered as possessing four, five, or six mules (being taxed 
according to number), when they perhaps own but two beasts of 
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burden. The carriage horses of comparatively rich men, on the other, 
are assessed at half the actual number. “Certain [Sicilian] persons 
of importance” have learnt the parable of the unjust steward to some 
purpose, for they imitate the wise child of this world to the letter. 
In that unfortunate island, moreover, it is matter of common 
notoriety that, in regard to judicial sentences, there is “ one law for 
the rich, another for the poor.” But it was none of these grievances, 
nor other sore points not even touched upon here, that caused the 
agitation : ‘Aat was due to the enormous taxes levied on provisions. 

Reform was sought by the holding of public meetings at which 
were set forth the grievances of the wretched peasants (whose 
produce was mulcted so as almost to enhance its cost toa prohibitory 
price before it reached the market) ; and those of the consumers in 
towns who suffer most heavily from the dazii. To draw the atten- 
tion of the authorities to the movement, processions were arranged 
and memorials drawn up, signed, and presented to the Sindachi— 
urban and rural mayors, chief magistrates in their districts. 

The simple peasant women who, in the processions, carried por- 
traits of their beloved King and Queen (as they would have carried 
statuettes, banners, or pictures of saints in religious processions), 
were condemned for their part in the agitation to ten years of the 
galleys—not prisons alone, pray remember! They are sentenced 
to i] lavoro forzato. 

They carried the pictures as an appeal to the Crown (in which 
they still have confidence), against the terrible exactions of local 
officials “ dressed in a little brief authority.” 

It is quite true that, after the serious, but entirely pacific, begin- 
nings of the constitutional agitation, tumults broke out, and that 
municipal archives were sometimes ransacked, public documents 
being in one case burnt. Well, it takes an O’Connell to discipline 
and handle an islandful of “hereditary bondsmen.” Sicilians were 
half mad with despair and hunger ; and the leaders could not be 
everywhere. There are always some lawless spirits who cast in their 
lot with the party of reform. 

An appropriate retort from the Sicilian side here tells of the 
maddening influence of the soldiery firing upon unarmed crowds. 
This trumpeting and counter-trumpeting is, however, a mere inter- 
lude. 

Before the agitation, De Felice was practising as an avvocato, 
and making a large income, although not very much over thirty. 
Sicilians of position have generally a false pride about work. To be 
of any use is considered derogatory. De Felice, who was asked to 
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choose between his (considerable) share in the family inheritance 
and his democratic opinions, elected to forego his patrimony, for 
“the convictions,” he said, “could not be changed.” He led the 
agitation because he felt that ‘Aa¢ way lay the best hope for the all 
but famishing peasants. 

For his part in the constitutional movement he has been 
sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment—two of them to be spent 
in solitary confinement, and eighteen in hard labour. His lot is 
like that of the other leaders. ‘They all fare the same. 

He has a cell measuring three metres by five ; a little bread and 
a bowl of broth, per day, for his diet ; two pipkins of water for 
washing and drinking ; no books or writing materials. For change, 
a glimpse of his gaolers, the officials of the prison. 

His wife and child, some months ago, rented a dwelling within 
the shadow of his prison—the Dungeon of the Mastio, at Volterra. 
When they had been near those melancholy walls for many weeks, 
in response to their applications they learnt that, a whole year hence, 
they might possibly be accorded an interview with the beloved 
prisoner. The telegram I quoted just now gives hope that that 
“year” has been shortened. While the late leaders have utter 
solitude, the peasants who followed them have the company of 
criminals. The worthy countrywomen are shut up with the scum of 
humanity. 

Would Chopin’s Dead March, that bitterly cries “ Despair ! 
Despair!” in every bar, be too grim an accompaniment for the 
Sicilians’ journey to gaol? No; though it be the most hopeless, 
heart-broken music that ever was composed ! 


Many of the four hundred were the bread-winners of their 
families. Sicily must perforce continue restless and miserable till 
those prisoners are released—or dead. 

For the leaders, who were men of great mental activity snatched 
from a life full to the brim of interest and effort, the sudden plunge 
into enforced silence and inaction may well lead to madness. These 
heroes, surely (unless made of strongest fibre), would be better 
“dead and done with !” 

The amnesty granted on the occasion of the King’s fes/a remits 2 
third of the sentences of short duration only. 

The amnesty of the “ XXII. Settembre” does no more than that. 
It does not affect the leaders. 

De Felice was returned as Deputy to the Italian Parliament, in 
May, by an important constituency, as a protest against his unjust 
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imprisonment. For this to have happened in Italy is proof of 
tremendous popular feeling, for the country is new to the ways of 
representative government. 


A most important point is this: Many of the. unfortunate 
prisoners were condemned by courts-martial for acts committed 
before the date of the creation of these courts. 

A judicial inquiry has affirmed the oft-impugned legality of the 
military sentences, playing, thereby, a game of bluff of the most 
outrageous sort. 


L’ Italie, a Roman paper written in French, raises a gentle—some 
would say, a timid—voice to plead for the poor prisoners. The 
anti-Crispian Italian press shouts in chorus in their behalf. But 
Italian papers are not influential in high quarters. 

“Young Italy” struts and peacocks in the warmth of friendly 
foreign opinion ; or, still youthfully vain, fumes and frets under 
foreign censure. The affairs of the Sicilian prisoners might have 
taken a happier turn had English newspapers spoken out in protest 
against the fate of those who were simply following English (originally 
Irish) methods to get their wrongs redressed. 

But, no! All honour to Zruth, which allowed “Ouida” to 
plead for De Felice and the others ; and all honour to the Contem- 
porary Review, which did likewise. Else, English periodicals have 
been dumb. Lately Mr. Labouchere recorded a fresh appeal re- 
garding De Felice, and passed it on to Mr. Gladstone. 

And at this point, alas! my history descends to the humble efforts 
of private persons. In the constant and long-continued search for 
means to help the prisoners, these persevering individuals met plenty 
of sympathy, but few practical suggestions. At length a Scotch 
admirer of constitutional methods and a Genoese working-man said, 
almost in the same breath : “ Why not erect the prisoners into a 
Test Question for the General Election?” Why not, indeed! Here 
was an outlet for pent-up activity! Here was no mere ray of hope, 
but a broad beam of that sunshine of the soul ! 

What can be easier than to draw up an appeal to the electorate, 
recapitulating the Sicilian story in a more diplomatic version than 
that set forth above ; dwelling on Sicilian loyalty to the royal house ; 
omitting or softening contentious points; introducing any little 
touches likely to commend the matter to various worthy classes of 
the community? The Genoese is certain his club will circulate 
thousands of copies. The foreign colony in Rome will do something. 
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Various other helpful channels are declared to be open. But behold! 
No one will even set up the broadsheet. Two Turinese printing offices 
declare that the official mind would describe as Socialism such an 
appeal to the electors. The presses would be seized. The raided 
premises would suffer no end of injury ; in short, the heavens would 
fall (for the printers). One great stamperia is consolingly kind. 
But all are equally firm in refusing to have anything to do with the 
poster. 

Lawyers are consulted. They defend the printers’ position. The 
most gloomy of these men of the long robe says that even the 
humble, necessary bill-sticker would not go unpunished in such an 
enterprise, and that those primarily responsible for the appeal would 
be conducted to the frontier and forbidden Italian soil, after suffering 
varied pains, penalties, and inconveniences. 

Our Genoese, meantime, has made inquiries, and comes back a 
much sadder, if a wiser, man. How his tune has changed! His 
“Society” refuses to touch the appeal—even with tongs. Poor 
Carlo only dares to confer on the dangerous subject in discreet 
undertones. In presence of an alien ear he barely whispers that 
now we have in Italy the coatto demicilio, inaugurating a spy- 
system worthy to be employed in filling Siberian mines with convicts. 
His club warns members to run no risks, except for certain objects— 
such as the clearing-up of the bank scandals. What the club says 
is : “ Don’t meddle ; don’t complicate things !”— da capo, e crescendo. 
What his friends say is: “ Roman constituencies have already 
nominated De Felice for election to Parliament. Perhaps, if elected, 
he will be released from prison.” What his newspaper tells him is : 
“Concentrate the voting strength upon the Giolitti business. Down 
with Crispi !” 

In vain the foreign contingent sings “ Never despair.” 


*€ Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live.” 


It is toa lingering death that poor Speranza now seems condemned. 
The story would have come to a full stop here, were it not for the 
outbreak of the little pleasantry or harlequinade—how should 
scherzo be translated ? 

After efforts, numerous but unavailing, to help the prisoners, one 
of their sympathisers discovered that prison-made goods are sold, a 
percentage on the prices being set to the credit of the workers ; and 
that almost every prisoner learns a trade in gaol. One acquaintance 
had bought his tables, another his socks, in the prison courtyard. 
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Pallanza happened to be the nearest prison in which Sicilian patriots 
were confined. The sympathiser, on further inquiry, found that sales 
are no longer held in the gaol ; but “there were dé/d¢s,” said Rumour. 

It certainly was a great descent—from the attempt to obtain the 
patriots’ release, by putting pressure on Parliament, to the mere 
spending of money in articles of furniture and clothing in order to 
help to fill prisoners’ purses when the good day of their discharge 
should dawn! Truly, it was as ifa mountain in labour should bring 
forth a characteristically Italian mouse. Still, better a mouse than 
nothing. 

Kindly acquaintances warned the foreigner that all who displayed 
concern for “ young Sicily” became thereby “ suspect.” The coatta 
domicilio was trotted out again (in a solemn whisper). The ast 
penalty that threatened the patriots’ friends was being “ shadowed.” 
“Tt does not Aurt you, but it is wearisome—never to go out without 
an agent dogging your footsteps,” said one fatherly Italian. 

But the sympathisers clung to their mouse ! 

Once arrived at Palianza, an obliging coachman declared: “ AA, 
si, I can show you the Queen Carmen Silva’s villa” (part of the 
inquiry to the driver was a diplomatic veil—the sympathiser’s conces- 
sion to prudence ; a tribute to the coatto /), “but her Majesty does 
not live there now ; and I can take you to the prison ; but nothing 
is sold there. We can pass by the /oca/ prison ” (slight offences), he 
explained, “and the hospital, too. Or we can go for a nice drive in 
the country.” 

“But the work of the prisoners és sold,” said the sympathiser, 
harping on the old string, after the Queen’s villa had been twice 
passed in review. 

“Oh, assuredly ; but én dépdts,” said he. 

“Then, drive to a dépét.” 

“You would not like the things. They’re only rough goods— 
for the poor.” 

“T can give them to the poor.” 

Like the polite Italian that he is, the coachman tried in every 
way to please—even to humour—his fare ; and he showed a most 
remarkable gift for conversational fencing. He went, despite protests, 
as far as Intra, chatting and pointing out objects of interest. He 
proposed a lengthy giro, and strongly advised driving over to 
Mergozzo and Stresa (towards the close of a November day !). It 
was a long time before he said, stepping from the box-seat into a 
shoemaker’s workshop : “ This,” with a great wave of his whip-hand, 
“ this is a dépdt for the sale of the work of the prisoners.” 
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The sympathiser, first withdrawing cab-hire, emptied a purse in 
buying a heavy caseful of fishing-boots, carpet slippers, bootikins, 
leather shoon, &c., and breathed a contented “Let us hope, now, 
there’s something done to help those unfortunate prisoners.” 

“Indeed, Excellency, ‘af there is!” cried Jehu, his eyes 
twinkling with what seemed like benevolent delight. “The 
prisoners make coats, too. And hats,” he added. 

“ But I have not a so/do left,” said his fare ; and that made him 
iaugh heartily like a good-humoured child. 

The very next day another sympathiser—a German this time— 
with a charitable fifty “ve to spend in prison-made cloth, steamed 
along the shores of the lovely Lago Maggiore to Pallanza ; found a less 
adroit cabman, who said there were none of the desired dépdts nearer 
than Milan ; and had an interview with the German contractor, who 
takes all the marketable work of the prison. This foreign “ under- 
taker” (impresario) showed his compatriot piles of cornices, door- 
frames, and so forth, saying, ‘‘ Not even one stick of all that you see 
will be sold here. The boots go to one town, and the woodwork 
and the clothing to others.” 

The sympathisers laughed till they cried over this episodic scherzo. 
Jehu No. 1 finding nothing but a “depédt” would content his 
traveller, had simply invented one, and found the whole thing good 
fun ! 

What a commentary on Constitutionalism in Italy is this sorrow- 
ful Sicilian story! How retrograde is Italy’s march! How little 
have the prophecies of coming Italian freedom been realised ! 
Political agitation is now punished in the fair kingdom. 

Were Italians more oppressed when Austria held Lombardy and 
Venice ? 

In the sixties walls had ears in Ireland ; but speakers—in my 
experience, certainly—were not in such terror of the sound of their 
own voices—in the Green Isle—in those days as were my poor 
friends in Italy last spring. There was, in the incomparable 
peninsula, a political atmosphere as of another Russian Poland. 

Meantime, the fine flower of classic Sicily lies withering in San 
Gemignano, Volterra, Pallanza, in prisons that cry aloud for another 
Howard, another Mrs. Fry. Why shall the best people of the nation 
endure the very worst fate? Are there no old friends of “young 
Italy” still alive? No friends, even, of those friends ? 

Another question: Will not the partition of Turkey, or even 
international consultations about the fate of the Ottoman Empire, 
open up ways of approaching Italy on questions of her internal 
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policy? Might not foreign diplomats promise to be obliging about 
Tripoli—and more besides—in return for amnesty for these per- 
secuted Sicilians? And if Italy were inspired to retort with a 
request for the amnesty of Irish political prisoners, might we not say, 
Tanto meglio? 


CLARE SOREL STRONG. 
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GOD IN GLOUCESTERSHTRE. 


se F all counties in England,’ says quaint Fuller, ‘Gloucester 

was most pestered with monks, having four mitred abbots, 
whence grew a topical wicked proverb, “As sure as God’s in 
Gloucestershire.”’ Fuller had more wit than power of historical 
research. He might not have talked about ‘ pestered with monks’ 
if he had lived now. One of the mitred abbeys was Cirencester.” 

So wrote “ Peter Lombard,” otherwise Canon Benham, in his 
interesting “ Varia” column of the Church Times of 1 November, 
1895. But it is at least very doubtful whether the “topical wicked 
proverb” arose from the plenteous supply of mitred abbots in 
Gloucestershire. Old Nathan Bailey says “this proverb is said to 
have its rise on account that there were more rich and mitred Abbies 
(sic) in Gloucestershire than in any two shires in England besides ; 
but some, from William of Malmesbury, refer it to the fruitfulness 
of it in Religion, in that it is said to have returned the seed of the 
Gospel with the increase of an hundredfold.” 

It seems at least as likely that the quaint proverb arose from the 
once very celebrated Holy Blood, preserved and venerated at the 
Abbey of Hailes, or Hales, near Winchcomb, in East Gioucestershire, 
the birthplace of Alexander of Hales, the “ Irrefragable Doctor,” 
who died in 1245. 

This abbey, very few fragments of which remain, was founded 
in 1246, by Richard, Earl of Cornwall, brother to King Henry III. 
Earl Richard’s son, Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, is said to have brought 
a portion of the Holy Blood “out of Germanie,” a third part of 
which he gave to Hales Abbey, and the remaining two-thirds to the 
College of Bons Hommes, of his own foundation, at Ashridge, near 
the Berkhampsteads, in the extreme western corner of Hertfordshire. 

The Ashridge relique is said to have been exhibited at Paul’s 
Cross in 1538, by the Bishop of Rochester, and proved to be honey 
coloured with saffron. Hales Abbey was a very rich foundation ; 
among other possessions it held the large parish of Haughley in Mid- 
Suffolk, and we find that, at a manor court held in 1475, the Abbot 
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of Hales was ordered to erect a new gallows in Luberlow field at 
Haughley, it being at the same time decided that William Baxteyn 
should hold his lands by the service of finding a ladder for the lord’s 
gallows. To this day the church of St. Mary at Haughley has, in one 
of the south aisle windows, the arms of Hales Abbey. 

Froude, in his “History of England” (1875, vol. iii. p. 100), refers, 
with what some would call his usual carelessness, to the phial of 
Holy Blood at Hales, in Worcestershire. It was, he says, as famous 
for its powers and properties as the blood of St. Januarius at Naples. 
The phial was opened by King Henry’s visitors in the presence of 
an awe-struck multitude. No miracle punished the impiety. The 
mysterious substance was handled by profane fingers, and was found 
to be a mere innocent gum, and not blood at all, adequate to work 
no miracle either to assist its worshippers or avenge its violation. 

Here is Bishop Latimer’s report to Cromwell: “‘We have viewed 
a certain supposed relic, called the Blood of Hales, which was 
enclosed within a round beryll, garnished and bound on every side 
with silver, which we caused to be opened in the presence of a great 
multitude of people. And the said supposed relic we caused to be 
taken out of the said beryl, and have viewed the same, being within 
a little glass, and also tried the same according to our power by all 
means ; and, by force of the view and other trials, we judge the 
substance and matters of the said supposed relic to be an unctuous 
gum, coloured, which being in the glass, appeared to be a glistening 
red, resembling partly the colour of blood. And after, we did take 
out part of the said substance out of the glass, and then it was 
apparent yellow colour, like amber or base gold, and doth cleave as 
gum or bird-lime.” 

Chaucer’s Pardoner enlarges on the outrageous swearing of the 
debauchees of his day : 


Her othes been so greet and so dampnable, 
That it is grisly for to hiere hem swere. 

Our blisful Lorde’s body thay to-tere ; 

Hem thoughte Jewes rent him nought y-nough, 
And ech of hem at otheres synne lough. 


Later on in the poem we have this specimen of a riotous gambler 
swearing : 
By Goddes precious hert and by His nayles, 
And by the blood of Crist, that is in Hayles— 
Seven is my chaunce, and also cink and tray! 
By Goddes armes, and thou falsly play, 
This daggere schal thurgh thin herte goo ! 
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There are many other examples; for instance, Gerveys, in the 
Miller’s Tale, swears by “Cristes fote.” 

It would be an over-long story to tell of the various shrines where 
portions of the Holy Blood were deposited. Mantua had the most 
celebrated relique of this kind, and there was a phial containing some 
drops kept behind the Confessor’s shrine at Westminster Abbey, along 
with a tooth of St. Athanasius, and a stone showing the footprint of 
the ascending Saviour. 

This phial, which he received from the Master of the Templars, 
was presented to the monks of Westminster by King Henry III. in 
1247, and it was the custom for the reigning King to carry it himself 
in state from St. Paul’s to the Abbey. 

There is a church at Bruges, dedicated to the Saint Sang, where 
there is still shown a vessel containing what is there called “the 
precious blood.” But, perhaps, the strangest legend of all those 
dealing with God’s blood, as old authors bluntly write, is that which 
tells how the precious blood came to Fécamp. As it is not generally 
known, and is germane to our subject, we will give it here. Accord- 
ing to the legend (formally drawn up, in all probability, at the end 
of the eleventh century, but doubtless floating about from mouth to 
mouth in the abbey ever since its foundation), Joseph of Arimathea, 
who had scraped this blood from around “ the print of the nails” in 
the Lord’s hands and feet, and had carefully preserved it, bequeathed it 
on his death to his nephew Isaac. Isaac stole away to Sidon with the 
sacred treasure, and secreted it (together with the knife that had been 
used in collecting it) in the hollowed trunk of a fig-tree which grew 
on the border of the sea, the bark of which closed up again miracu- 
lously as soon as the relics were enclosed in it. The sea seeming to 
woo the fig-tree by lovingly washing its roots, Isaac cut down the 
trunk and committed it to the waves. It sank into the waters and 
disappeared, but in the course of ages was washed into a bay of 
France, where the waters withdrew from it, and left it stranded amid 
sand and seaweed. Here it put forth branches, and the fig-tree 
being unknown in those parts, it drew attention, and was removed 
on a waggon drawn by oxen. Ata certain spot the trunk became 
so heavy that the waggon broke underneath it. It fell to the earth, 
and resisted all attempts to move it farther. Thus was indicated the 
place where the great abbey church of Fécamp (a name meaning the 
“Plain of the Fig-tree,” Fici Campus) should be founded. Duke 
Richard the Fearless, of Normandy, in the latter part of the tenth 
century, minded to reconstruct the church in close neighbourhood 
to his palace, and in prospect of the sea, and having found the above 
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history in the archives of the former abbey, made search for and 
discovered the miraculous trunk, and having drawn forth the sacred 
relic, placed it beneath a pillar of the new edifice, near the altar of 
St. Saviour.!' Here it soon received a miraculous accession ; for, in 
a village church about a league from the abbey, the bread and wine 
with which the parish priest was celebrating the Eucharist at St. 
Maclou’s altar were changed into actual Flesh and Blood. Duke 
Richard, having ascertained the truth of the miracle, added the Flesh 
and Blood to the former relic ; and both together became the great 
centre round which all the worship of the abbey revolved. The 
Mass of the Precious Blood was said there, the passage of St. Peter 
about our not being redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and 
gold, but with the Precious Blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot, forming the Epistle; while the Gospel 
was the account of the Agony and Bloody Sweat, as recorded by 
St. Luke. 

Such is the story of the founding of Fécamp Abbey, as given in 
the “ Life of Losinga, First Bishop of Norwich,” by Dean Goulburn 
and the Rev. H. Symonds (1878, vol. i. pp. 56-58). 

When Christianity was undergoing the throes and segmentation 
caused by the religious cataclysm which rocked and rent the theology 
of the western world in the sixteenth century, the men of the “New 
Religion,” as it was called, had no words too scathing to brand, and, 
if it might be, banish the old legends which had so long solaced and 
amused the faithful. ‘Great pardons,” cries Bale, “ hath the anti- 
Christ of Rome given to the worshipping of idols and of old rotten 
bones, threatening most terrible death unto them that would not at 
his commandment do the same. At Geneva was honourably wor- 
shipped an ass’s tail, and at Tholosa a young boy’s shoe, great indul- 
gences granted unto both.” But the ex-Carmelite of Norwich was 
very rough-tongued : de jeune hermite vieil diable, dist frere Iean. 

About a century later, however, grim old Weever, in his “ Ancient 
Funerall Monuments,” gives a quaint list of some of the reliques at 
the great Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds: “ Drops of St. Stephen’s 
blood which sprung from him at such time as he was stoned, and 
some of the coles with which St. Laurence was broiled. 

“They had certaine parings of the flesh of divers holy Virgins, 
and a sinew of St. Edmund, laid up in boxes. 

“They had some Skuls of ancient Saints and Martyrs, amongst 
which was one of St. Petronill, or Pernell, which the country people 


’ More correctly, of the Holy Saviour, but the corruption is like that in the 
cases of St. Crowche, St. Sepulchre &c. 
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were taught to lay to their heads, thereby to be cured of all kinds of 
agues. 

“They had the bootes of St. Thomas of Canterbury, and the 
sword of St. Edmund. 

“ It was in use here amongst the Monkes, as often as they desired 
raine, to carry with them on their Processions a coffin wherein the 
bones of St. Botolph were inclosed, hoping thereby the sooner to 
have pleasant showers to refresh the drie parched earth.” 

This does not exhaust the list, and Weever feels compelled to 
scornfully write “ aniles fabule” in the margin. 

A more impartial writer than Bale or Weever, Dean Stanley, forcibly 
calls attention to the vast importance attached to relics from the fifth 
to the fifteenth century, exaggerated beyond all bounds by the 
peculiar reverence attached to the corporeal elements and particles 
(so to speak) of religious objects. Hence, says the Dean, the strange 
practice of dismembering the bodies of saints, a bone here, a heart 
there, a head here, which painfully neutralises the religious and 
historical effect of even the most authentic and the most sacred graves 
in Christendom ; the still stranger practice of the invention and sale 
of relics, which throws such doubt on the genuineness of all. Hence 
rivalry, thefts, and commerce in these articles of sacred merchandise. 
A very notable plundering expedition was that of the monks of Ely, 
who raided the quiet town of East Dereham, in Norfolk, and by 
force majeure carried off the precious body of St. Withburga, the 
darling treasure of the place. In Dereham Churchyard there is to 
this day the holy well of St. Withburga, and an inscription there sets 
forth that it was the saint’s burial-place, but that “the Abbot and 
Monks of Ely stole this precious Relique, and translated it to Ely 
Cathedral, where it was interred near her three Royal Sisters, A.D. 
974.” In 1106, at a grand function, the illustrious Withburga was 
transported to a new tomb in Ely Cathedral, but in the process her 
sarcophagus was broken, and her body was found in most perfect 
preservation. “Fair for the Lord (and for Him only),” as the old 
chronicler says in the Zider Eliensis, “ was her face, animated with 
the breath of life, the rose still sitting on her cheeks ; her breasts were 
full and perfect as in the springtide of her age, her chaste limbs 
were fresh and supple as with the beauty of Paradise.” It would 
appear that the saint was, in the old sense, buxom to her captors— 
but the transaction was distinctly hard on the devotees of Dereham. 

But we must stay no longer in this strange, misty world of 
Christian legends, a queer land filled with quaint shadows, dim 
crepuscular figures, grotesque, saintly, ethereal and goblinesque. 
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That the Holy Blood of Hales was of far more than local celebrity 
is testified by the fact that Pynson printed a little volume, now most 
rare, containing an account of how Christ’s blood was brought to 
Hales, the pardons granted by the Pope in connection with it, 
and the Reliques there. The work is in metre, and the full title 
is “A Little Treatise of Divers Miracles showed for the portion of 
Christ’s Blood in Hayles.” 

Considering, therefore, the fame of this celebrated relic, may we 
not credibly surmise that it gave rise to the strange topical proverb, 
* As sure as God’s in Gloucestershire ” ? 

JAMES HOOPER. 
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TABLE TALK. 


A COMMONWEALTH HERO. 


R. C. H. FIRTH, to whom students of history are indebted 
for some of the clearest light that has been cast upon the 
period of the Commonwealth, has brought to general ken a Crom- 
wellian hero, concerning whom history and record have been practi- 
cally silent. Close, indeed, must have been the research that up to 
now could trace any mention of Joachim Hane. The journal of 
this worthy, “containing his escapes and sufferings during his em- 
ployment by Oliver Cromwell in France from November 1653 to 
February 1654,”! has been edited by Mr. Firth from the MS. in 
Worcester College, Oxford. It abundantly repays perusal, having a 
Bunyan-like simplicity, faith, and piety, and at the same time narrating 
some of the most painful and infelicitous adventures that ever befell 
mortal. Hane’s story, though stamped with the obvious impress of 
sincerity, is almost as romantic, though in a miserable fashion, as are 
the experiences narrated concerning Erasmus by Charles Reade in 
“The Cloister and the Hearth.” Except as the land of his adoption, 
England, I am sorry to say, cannot claim Joachim Hane. He was 
of German extraction, was born at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and was 
a German engineer in the service of the Commonwealth. He 
appeared in England first in 1649, and “was employed by the 
Council of State to report on the fortifications of Weymouth, with a 
view to the building of a citadel.” After a like occupation at Yar- 
mouth he went, presumably with Cromwell, to Scotland, and remained 
there with Monk, rendering with his “mortar-pieces” great service 
at the sieges of Stirling and Dundee, and reporting concerning forti- 
fications at Inverness. These and other services commended him 
to Cromwell, by whom, October 11, 1653, he was sent to France to 
play a part in what Mr. Firth calls “one of the obscurest and least 
known episodes of Cromwell’s foreign policy.” 


1 Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. London: Fisher Unwin. 
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A Spy or CROMWELL IN FRANCE. 


ITH Mr. Firth’s knowledge or conjecture as to the duties 
Hane had to discharge I have not space to deal. He had 
instructions, probably, to learn all he could concerning the leaders 
of the Protestant party in the south’ of France, with a view, in the 
contingency of a war between England and France, to the formation 
of an alliance with them, and to report on the state of the defences 
on or near the Garonne. His duties seem, in fact, to have been not 
easily distinguishable from those of a spy. Concerning his mission 
he himself is silent, asserting that he was only a gentleman travelling 
for his pleasure. This statement seems to have taken in nobody, 
and he himself naively records that “ to speak the truth in all things 
did not consist with my safety at that time.” At the outset his 
journey was prosperous. Tending “upon some private occations 
. towards Rie,” he took ship to Rouen; thence by Paris, 
Orleans, down the Loyre, by way of the cities of Bloys, Amboys, 
Toures, Saumeur, and Angiers to Nantes, and so on to Rochell. 
The spelling of the names of places, I may observe, is Hane’s. At 
Rochell a “scott” claimed to have seen him at Edinburgh or with 
the English army. Hane’s denials attracted the suspicions of a 
Frenchman of a “meane quallity,” and in the judgment of his 
“ further experience, a man of hungry conditions.” Hane’s footsteps 
were subsequently dogged. When, accordingly, he arrived at Blaye, 
he was arrested, and was sent in custody, together with his accuser, 
to Bordeaux. Ruefully he tells how all the way up the river his 
captors “contryved, as it were, a comidy, or rather a tragedie,” of 
his future sufferings, “introducing severall persons, whereof some 
acted the hangman’s part, some the condemned prisoner’s . . . 
making the mast of the boat for a payre of gallows.” They called, 
moreover, upon all the people they met upon the river, telling them 
that “if they had a mind to see an English saint hanging on the 
gallowes,” they should go to Bordeaux. 


UNPARALLELED SUFFERINGS. 


° OMEDY ” or “tragedie” as this might be, it could scarcely 

be called a burlesque. Hane’s sufferings were scarcely less 
than his guardians intimated. In Bordeaux the real hangman by 
whom he was to be tortured in order to wring a confession out of him, 
became his companion instead of the mock hangman. Torture, mean- 
time, in those days, and under such circumstances, meant the worst of 
deaths. Hane contrived, accordingly, to avoid the attention of his 
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guardians and escape. Now began the most terrible life that a 
fugitive ever led. He managed unaided to drop from the city walls, 
and, crossing the moat, got into the country. Better almost had it 
been for him had he been killed. Constantly rearrested and as often 
escaping, his life seems never worth an hour’s purchase. Not a 
friend did he meet, not a woman or a child took pity upon him. 
The least ill turn that was done him was to strip him, and send him 
to hide all but naked in the winter’s cold. Yet, though his feet were 
cut, mangled, and all but useless, he struggled on. Now on one 
bank of the river, now on another, he hid himself, cold and starving 
in barns and beneath hedges. So well had the hue and cry spread 
that his appearance brought immediate pursuit. Those who want to 
peruse thrilling adventures, of which Defoe could scarcely have 
dreamed, must read the volume. Hane’s constant escapes brought 
upon him strong suspicions of diabolical possession without rendering 
worse his position. Escape he did at length, and by a series of 
miracles got back to England, arriving in the Downes on March 23, 
and the same day coming to London. Here I will leave him, 
intoning a song of praise for his release, the sincerity of which 
none will question. 


THE PURSUIT AND REWARDS OF LITERATURE, 


PECIAL interest always attends the observations of literary men 
and thinkers concerning the advantages of reading and the 
rewards of literature. Most commonplace books are full of such 
sayings, and the best of them have frequently been reprinted as 
mottoes to books or series of books, or sometimes to the bookseller’s 
catalogue. The following, extracted from a letter dated June 21, 1772 
or 1773, written to Condorcet by Turgot, the celebrated economist 
and statesman, is new to me, and will, I suppose, be so to most of 
my readers : “‘ Whatever you may say, I believe that the satisfaction 
resulting from literary studies is deeper than any other satisfaction. 
I am quite convinced that by literature we may be a thousand times 
more useful to mankind than we can be in any official position in 
which we strain ourselves, and often without succeeding, to effect 
some small benefits, while we are made the unwilling instruments of 
very great evils, All these small benefits are transient, but the light 
that a man of letters can shed must, sooner or later, destroy all the 
artificial evils of mankind, and enable men to enjoy all the good 
offered them by Nature. I know well that, in spite of this, there 
will still remain physical evils and moral disappointments which must 
be endured by bowing the head under the yoke of necessity. But 
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enduring and fighting against these, the human race is strengthened 
in moral character.” 


THE PHILOSOPHERS AND TURGOT. 


HESE worthy, albeit sanguine words, I have taken from the 
just published memoir of Turgot, by Mr. W. Walker Stepheus,' 
a brilliant and capable study on the lines of the Right Hon. John 
Morley, to whom the book is dedicated. Concerning Turgot himself, 
who, according to the famous saying of Malesherbes, had the mind 
of Bacon and the heart of L’H6pital, Mr. Stephens waxes eloquent 
in eulogy. Turgot is, indeed, one of the best, noblest, wisest, and 
most upright and feeling of beings that humanity can boast. Had 
Louis XVI. dared to face the opposition of his Court and the 
domestic persistence of his frivolous queen, he would have saved his 
life and perhaps his crown, and the whole history of the French 
Revolution would have been Gifferent. No man was ever dearer 
to his friends, and none has extracted warmer or more merited 
tributes of admiration. As a proof of the estimation in which he 
was held, I am tempted to extract from Mr. Stephens’s volume the 
utterance of Voltaire to La Harpe when the news was given him that 
Turgot had been dismissed from power: ‘Ah, mon Dieu, what sad news 
I hear! France would have been too fortunate ...I am over- 
whelmed in despair . . . I see only death before me since Turgot 
is out of place. I cannot conceive how he could have been dis- 
missed. A thunderbolt has fallen on my head and on my heart.” 
Again, later, he writes to D’Argental: “ You believe that I am not 
dead, because I write to you by my own feeble hand; but I am really 
dead since Turgot has been deprived of power.” Condorcet wrote 
to Voltaire a letter ending with the words, “ Adieu ! we have had a 
beautiful dream.” Is it not pleasant to hear this tribute from the 
philosophers to the noblest and most practical of their number, the 
man who sought to carry into effect the dreams they dreamt? Con- 
firmed cynic as he is, Horace Walpole spares a word of admiration 
for Turgot the Frenchman, says that he is every day “ planning and 
attempting acts for public happiness ” (Letters, vol. vi. p. 248). He 
even taxes his dear friends with triviality and ingratitude in plotting 
to upset him. 
THE Most DIsINTERESTED OF FRENCH STATESMEN, 
CANNOT dwell at any length upon Turgot, with whom I am 
compelled to suppose my readers acquainted. On one or 
two things concerning him, drawn from other sources besides Mr, 
} London: Longmans and Co, 
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Stephens’s life, I will, however, venture. Brought up in a period 
when past beliefs and superstitions were placed upon their trial, it 
is not to be wondered at that he found himself incapable of 
adopting the ecclesiastical career to which he had been dedicated 
from his birth. In his Memoirs of the life and works of Turgot, 
Dupont (de Nemours) says that it was impossible to him to pass 
through life wearing on his face a mask [of priesthood]. The outset 
of his career has been held prophetic of its entire duration. His 
only pre-occupation was to submit all things to the test of reason, 
and he refused submission to the intellectual repression of the 
Church, not through hatred of her, but through his passion for 
reason and knowledge. After his retirement, fatal in a sense to 
France, from the conduct of affairs, he interfered once, in a 
characteristic spirit of generosity and insight, urging on his suc- 
cessors that, when war with England was imminent through the 
support given by France to the revolting American colonies, 
Captain Cook and his vessel should be declared exempt from 
injury and capture. After dealing with the services of Cook to 
knowledge and science, Turgot speaks of his being now on his 
return from his third voyage for the purpose of exploring the coasts, 
islands, and seas north of Japan and of California. He urges, 
accordingly, that Cook’s expedition having only for its purpose the 
enlargement of man’s knowledge of the world he inhabits, it would 
“well accord with the king’s magnanimity that the success of the 
expedition should not be compromised by the hazards of war.” In 
the case of a rupture, which was then imminent, between France and 
England, it would be well that instructions should be issued to all 
the officers of the royal navy, and to all owners of privateers, “to 
abstain from hostility towards him and his ship, to allow him freely 
to continue his navigation, and to treat him in every respect as it is 
customary to treat the officers and vessels of nations neutral and 
friendly.” It is pleasant to think that this suggestion of a minister, 
suffering, in disgrace, and finally banished from power, was favourably 
received and carried into effect. Are we in this country capable of 
like generosity? I hope so; but am not so sure as I should like 
to be. The whole recalls the period when war between France and 
England was fierce and cruel, but loyal and chivalrous, and when 
our own Sidney, also a Turgot and a L’H6pital, could write of “ that 


sweet enemy France.” 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





